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Week Ending Friday, October 23, 


Interview With the President 





Question-and-Answer Session at a Working 
Luncheon With Out-of-Town Editors. 
October 16, 1981 





The President. Well, I am grateful to Joe 
Sterne! for putting this group together, is- 
suing the invitations and being so helpful to 
Karna? in arranging this briefing. 

And now that I’ve gotten—{inaudible|— 
to recognize someone who’s familiar with 
the locale. They keep me busy reading a lot 
of other things, but I still manage to keep 
up with the papers. And the White House 
News Summary includes editorials from all 
of the papers that are represented here, as 
well as others. 

And I know that on the editorial page, 
usually, the cartoons run. And there was 
one from a paper the other day that I was 
very happy to see, because it was for all 
those people that want instant results for 
changes in something that have taken sev- 
eral decades to be installed here in govern- 
ment. I don’t know how many carried it. 
It’s this cartoon of the group. Ill pass it 
around the table so you can see it. And the 
radio reporter, so you'll be happy to know, 
or TV reporter is saying, “And so it seems 
clear to this reporter that Reaganomics has 
failed, failed to thrive in a climate of opti- 
mism, failed to blossom into a viable eco- 
nomic alternative, failed to bear the fruit of 
prosperity—at least in these first 5 disap- 
pointing minutes.” [Laughter] 

Well, I think we should, because it is a 
working lunch, get to the questions. And as 
I said the other day when we had a briefing 
with some people from the Defense De- 
partment over here, I said that we will 
decide that etiquette does not prevail, and 
speaking with your mouth full will be con- 
sidered a military necessity. [Laughter] 


1 Joe Sterne, Baltimore Sun. 
2Karna Small, Director of Media Rela- 
tions and Planning. 
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Ms. Small. Something else, Mr. President. 
This afternoon, as soon as they leave here, 
they will be meeting with David Stockman 
and with Secretery Drew Lewis on trans- 
portation issues, and they will also be hear- 
ing from Secretary Schweiker from HHS. 
So, you know, if they ask you something 
really technical and—you know, they will 
be hearing from those people on those 
issues later on this afternoon. 

The President. All right. 


Virginia Gubernatorial Campaign 


Q. Mr. President, may I ask you a Virgin- 
ia question? As you know, we have one of 
the two Governors races, I think, in the 
country this year, between Chuck Robb, 
otherwise known as “LBJ’s son-in-law,” and 
Marshall Coleman. Have you made specific 
plans to come into Virginia to campaign for 
Marshall? 

The President. 1 understand I am sched- 
uled to. I was scheduled there for a recep- 
tion, and it had to be canceled because of 
the live broadcast. Yes, I am scheduled now 
for an appearance in his behalf. 

Mr. Meese.* | think it’s week after next. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Do you know when it is exactly? 

Mr. Meese. | think it’s the 27th of Octo- 
ber. That’s my belief. But, Karna, we could 
find out for sure. Is that right, Pete? * 

Mr. Roussel. Yes. 

Q. Is that in Tidewater—Norfolk, Virginia 
Beach area? 

Mr. Roussel. 1 don’t know about the loca- 
tions they worked out—— 


President’s Talk With Senators on AWACS 
Q. Mr. President, did you make any con- 
verts this morning? 


The President. Usually, I've found out 
they doiu’t tell you whether you have or not 


3 Edwin Meese III, Counsellor to the Presi- 
dent. 

* Peter Roussel, Deputy Press Secretary to 
the President. 
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when they go out. They wait, and you find 
out what they say to your people when they 
get outside whether they have or not. And 
some of them, very honestly, are really un- 
decided and have heard this, and they want 
to take it back with everything else that 
they’ve heard on the other side and make 
their decision by themselves later. 

So I don’t press for that, and every one of 
them—there are no wrinkles in his sleeve 
when he goes out. [Laughter] 

Q. You’ve got 51 names on that little list 
you have in your pocket {laughter}. 

The President. 1 wish I did. I wish I had a 
list in my pocket. 

I don’t know; I’m confident. And I think 
we're going to get it, because there are a 
number of them that have expressed them- 
selves that regardless of their own personal 
feelings, they are concerned about interfer- 
ing with the foreign policy effort that we’re 
putting forth. Because we see this as very 
definitely a part of our ability to help in the 
peacemaking process over there in the 
Middle East; that the Saudi Arabians are 
very key to this. And we've had their help 
already, and so on, in things that lead us to 
believe that going forward at this and estab- 
lishing this kind of a relationship with them 
will bear fruit 


The Palestinian Question 


Q. Another Middle East question, sir. | 
see President Eisenhower’s picture hanging 
in here. And I was in the Middle East last 
year for my newspaper and talked to a lot 
of people, including a lot of Palestinian 
Arabs, and they would often say that, “We 
remember Mr. Eisenhower with fondness 
He seemed to understand the Arab cause.” 

We have the Palestinian problem in the 
news again with the comments by Presi- 
dents Carter and Ford. The autonomy talks 
are starting up again soon. Just interested in 
your general view of the Palestinian ques- 
tion. Do you think that these are people 
with a legitimate grievance? Is it something 
that goes back to the late forties and the 
founding of Israel? How do you see that 
problem? 

The President. Well, I think wherever it 
may come from, you've got a million and a 
half people who are living there as home- 
less and refugees. I don’t mean homeless in 
the sense of no shelter; that’s being taken 
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care of. But I think that problem—they 
have to be a part of the problem. And as 
those two gentlemen said, one of the keys is 
that you can’t deal with someone or negoti- 
ate with someone as long as they maintain 
that position that they don’t recognize 
Israel’s right to exist as a nation. 

Now, here again is one of the reasons we 
believe the Saudi Arabians can be a great 
help in changing that, changing that posi- 
tion, just as Egypt once changed their posi- 
tion. And, at the same time, I think that 
maybe they could be of help in broadening 
the representation of the Palestinians. 

You know, the PLO is a self-announced 
voice for the Palestinians; no one elected 
them. And I think that it would be—that if 
this other takes place, if they acknowledge 
Israel’s right to exist, that it ought to be 
broadened and there ought to be people— 
perhaps you could find leadership among 
some of the mayors of those communities 
on the West Bank and so forth. But that has 
to be a part of it. 


Saudi Arabia’s Role in the Middle East 


Q. What kind of expectations do you have 
about what the Saudis might be willing to 
say about Israel’s right to exist? 

The President. Well, the best evidence 
that we have that—first of all, they’re as 
concerned about the threat to the Middle 
East by the Soviet Union as, I think, we are 

They have seen those puppet govern- 
ments installed around them with the proxy 
troops and so forth. They have seen the 
ability of—now, with Iran in chaos and the 
Soviets in Afghanistan, they’ve seen the 
ease with which the Kuwait oil installations 
were bombed. They know that they're vul- 
nerable, their oil fields are vulnerable to 
such an attack. 

But I think they want to be a part of the 
West. They associate more with our views 
and our philosophy. 

In the Lebanon situation, when we’d sent 
Phil Habib over there, there came a point 
in which it was close to blowing up. The 
triggers were ready to be pulled. And he 
called us, and he told us of a gentleman 
from part of the establishment in Saudi 
Arabia who was here in the United States. 
He wasn’t here on any official mission. He 
wasn't here in Washington. And we contact- 
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ed him, that man, and on a Saturday after- 
noon, late afternoon, he was here in the 
White House, or in the Oval Office. We told 
him what it was we wanted and what we 
believed might forestall this blowup. And 
by evening, he was on a plane headed for 
Saudi Arabia, and he delivered our message 
to Prince Fahd. And within 12 hours, 
Prince Fahd was dealing with the Syrians 
and with the PLO. And Habib says there 
would have been no cease-fire without their 
intervention. 

Now, this is what leads us to believe that 
with that kind of leadership and position in 
the Arab world, that if we go forward with 
this AWACS deal, that we will have further 
strengthened our credibility with them and 
our peacemaking ability in the Middle East. 
If we don’t, I believe we could lose all 
credibility. And what could I say in trying 
to negotiate with them in the future? They 
could say, “Well, we don’t know whether 
anything you tell us is right, because you 
may not be able to deliver.” 

And we think it’s vital. This is why Sadat 
was so strong in support of this. And it’s 
why the other day that group of 17 gentle- 
men that we had over in the White House 
for lunch, ranging from Henry Kissinger all 
the way back to people who'd been associ- 
ated with administrations as far back as 
before Eisenhower, Democrat and Republi- 
can—all of them willing to go forward and 
stand out on the Portico with me and an- 
nounce that they were in support of the 
AWACS sale on the belief that it was essen- 
tial to Israel’s security and essential to our 
security. And so this is why we’re putting 
up the fight. 


President’s Talks With Senators on 
AWACS 


Q. Mr. President, there have been some 
reports that you and/or Mr. Meese are 
giving away everything but Mrs. Reagan’s 
new china to seal this bargain with the 
Senate. [Laughter] Would you comment on 
that generally and on, specifically, some 
charges that you either would run or would 
not run against Democrats who sided with 
you on this? 

The President. | am delighted with that 
question and a chance to answer it. And 
incidentally, I'm going to preface it by 
taking Nancy off the spot. She didn’t buy 


any china—{/aughter|—and she didn’t even 
get any contributions to buy china. The 
china itself was a gift from a foundation to 
the White House, as is most of the furniture 
in the White House—all the antiques and 
the paintings and so forth. And the compa- 
ny, a New Jersey company agreed to, be- 
cause this foundation was buying it, to sell it 
at cost to them. So, the china is being a gift 
to the White House and, incidentally, the 
first new set of full china since Harry 
Truman’s time. 

But now, to get back to the other. No, we 
don’t make deals. And I’ve said pretty 
much to everyone that we have over, and 
to the last four which made me late here, | 
said pretty much just what I’ve said to you 
about the necessity of this, plus the fact that 
I feel we can guarantee the security of the 
technology and the security of Israel in this. 
As a matter of fact, when Mr. Begin left 
here after his visit, and I told him what we 
were going to do, he told me he was going 
to maintain his position but he was not 
upset at all. And he left saying to others, 
not to us, but to others, that he believed he 
had the best understanding with us that he 
has had with any administration in Wash- 
ington. 

I don’t know where these stories came 
from. Well, I know one that I will be honest 
about. This was back in the budget battle 
when the Boll Weevils were so stalwart in 
their support, it made it a bipartisan pack- 
age. One day, one of them said, “You know, 
some of us, we wonder now after we've all 
been together on this,” and this was before 
it had been passed even, he said, “We 
wonder if you're going to come down into 
our districts and campaign against us.” And 
they didn’t ask anything at all, but I volun- 
teered how I actually feel. I said there’s no 
way that I could go down and have any 
respect for myself and campaign against 
any of you individuals that have been doing 
what you've been doing. 

Q. Would that presumably hold true for 
those who have sided with you on 
AWACS—— 

The President. | never said that about the 
AWACS deal. 

Q. Would you care to say something now? 

The President. No, it’s never been asked 
and I’m quite sure that—there was a bond; 
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those Boll Weevils kind of—there was 
almost a total agreement on ideology, on 
policy, and everything else with them. I 
think the AWACS deal can find people who 
could vote yes on that, then be against us 
on the budget and the tax program and 
everything else. We're still representing 
two differing policies. 


MX Missile System 


Q. Mr. President, let me bring up the MX 
issue if I might. Since your proposals were 
announced, General Jones and Senator 
Tower, among others, have questioned the 
survivability of missiles even in super-har- 
dened sites. Since strategic weapons really 
get down to a question of perceptions in 
international affairs, is there a danger that 
this kind of reaction could undercut the 
credibility of your MX program with the 
rest of the world, particularly with Moscow? 

The President. No, | don’t believe so, be- 
cause, first of all, the Air Force itself— 
there’s been, I know, a lot of reporting of 
General Jones’ opposition to this, his favor- 
ing the multiple shelters—but the Air Force 
is divided on that. Now, I agree that there 
is a vulnerability even in the hardened silos, 
but there is also the same vulnerability in 
the multiple shelters. It’s as simple as this: 
What we're buying is some time while we 
try to narrow that window of vulnerability. 

The Soviet Union—it will take them a 
few years to improve the accuracy and the 
power of their missiles, enough to make 
them vulnerable in those hardened silos. By 
the same token, if we put them in the mul- 
tiple shelters, all they’d have to do there is 
build enough warheads to cover the whole 
area of shelters. They wouldn't try to pick 
out which one’s got the missiles in it. 
They'd just destroy them all. 

So, in either way, there is an ultimate 
vulnerability to either system. We feel that 
the other was so costly and so destructive, 
you might say, of the countryside and all, 
that as long as it was also going to be vul- 
nerable, that we would proceed with this 
one which will buy us the time to, as I say, 
narrow the gap. 

The only real defense so far that either 
side has with regard to intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles is the threat that we both rep- 
resent. In other words, if we balance them 
enough that they know that our retaliation 
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could be more than they want to afford, 
then they'll restrain from a first strike. And 
I suppose the same thing holds with us, al- 
though we’ve never taken a position that 
we'd ever make a first strike. 

In the meantime, we really mean that 
we're going to go forward with them and 
try to persuade them into a program of not 
limitation, but a program of actual reduc- 
tion of these strategic weapons. 

We will start in November the negotia- 
tion on theatre nuclear forces. Now, that 
doesn’t mean the tactical weapons that will 
be used, soldiers against soldiers. Those are 
the theatre nuclear weapons like their SS- 
20’s, that are targeted in on every city in 
Europe. And there’s no defense and noth- 
ing comparable on the NATO side to that. 

So, we’re hopeful that maybe some of the 
systems, the very systems we're talking 
about, won't ever have to be completed. 
But right now, all we’ve committed to is 
36—those missiles going into the old Titan 
silos and some of the Minuteman 3 silos. 
And we’re still studying what might be the 
way to use the other 64 or the way to base 
them. And we haven’t ruled anything out 
or anything in on that. 


European Peace Movement 


Q. One other thing. You mentioned the 
theatre nuclear weapon negotiations in 
Europe. How great a danger do you per- 
ceive of the European peace movement 
that’s growing up and that had a quarter of 
a million people gathered in Bonn last 
weekend? How can the United States cap- 
ture the peace issue instead of having it 
used against our country? 

The President. Well, | think that we’re up 
against the result of a long-time propaganda 
campaign. I think that some of those—while 
some are maybe very well meaning, I think 
a great many of those demonstrators repre- 
sent the same kind of people we’ve seen in 
some demonstrations in our own country, 
whose philosophy is a little different than 
most of ours. And I think the propaganda 
that has led to this, the ability to turn it on, 
can be traced back to the Soviet Union. But 
still, we haven't had any result as far as the 
Europeans—our allies, their governments, 
falling back or falling away from the instal- 
lation of these weapons. 
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Farm Price Supports 


Q. Mr. President, the farmers back home 
are bringing in very big crops now, and 
they’re facing also very low prices—prices 
that are lower than the cost of production. 
And your administration is fighting the 
higher farm price supports. What do you 
say to farmers who are confronting this 
problem? 

The President. 1 know this in a non sequi- 
tur. But I grew up in an era in which the 
only thing the farmer ever worried about 
was not getting a good crop. And it seemed 
kind of strange to me that today they can 
get a bumper crop, and it destroys them 
instead of help them. 

One thing, I think that—and I’ve said this 
before—I believe that we need to cooperate 
in the creation of more world markets, so 
that a farmer can look forward to a bumper 
crop and know that there’s a market out 
there for it. I think that you can’t pull the 
rug out from under them in a program 
that’s been instituted for about four decades 
or more. But what I would like to see us 
work toward is a free marketplace and let 
them be governed by the marketplace. 

If we go back to the days when this start- 
ed—grew out of the Great Depression— 
you'll find that only about 20 to 25 percent 
of agriculture was ever in the system of 
supports and limitations. And the other 75 
to 80 percent of farming was showing year 
after year a per capita increase in the con- 
sumption of what it produced. The govern- 
ment-subsidized part was showing a reduc- 
tion in the per capita consumption. And I 
think it’s significant that prior to the Carter 
administration, under Earl Butz, the sup- 
port program got down from several billion 
dollars to only about $600 million, and net 
farm increase in the country increased by 
16 percent. And under the Carter adminis- 
tration when we went back—and it went 
back up to about $6% billion of price sup- 
ports, net farm income decreased 14 per- 
cent. 

So, I think the marketplace has proven 
itself if given a chance. But as I say, you 
can’t just instantly say, “Well, you're out 
there on your own,” not when they’ve 
based everything they do and all their plan- 
ning on this other system. So, what we're 
trying to do is work with them toward a 


program that will, if we can, get back to the 
free marketplace. But at the same time, as I 
say, I believe the government has a func- 
tion it can perform in helping to bring 
about an expansion of markets worldwide. 


Saudi Arabia and Iran 


Q. Mr. President, could you tell us in 
some more detail what you meant in your 
last press conference when you said that we 
would not permit Saudi Arabia to become 
another Iran? 

The President. Yes, 1 said that because 
the question was asked in the sense of, 
“Well, what if Saudi Arabia went like Iran 
and they had our planes there and so 
forth?” 

What I had in mind was that I don’t be- 
lieve that the Shah’s government would 
have fallen if the United States had made it 
plain that we would stand by that govern- 
ment and support them in whatever had to 
be done to curb the revolution and let it be 
seen that we still felt that we were allied 
with them. But I think that the United 
States made it very evident that we weren’t 
going to. As a matter of fact, we gave him 
very bad advice at the time and restrained 
him for some time. 

I have been told by someone very knowl- 
edgeable and involved at that time, that 
there was a point at which the revolution, 
so-called, could have been headed off with 
the arrest of 500 individuals—just the 
arrest. They weren’t executing people like 
they are now. And we advised against that. 

And I suppose what I meant was that if 
we will make it plain that we recognize we 
have a stake in the Middle East and that we 
are going to stand by our friends and allies 
there, both Israel and those nations like 
Egypt and the Sudan and so forth, that | 
don’t think that the same thing will happen, 
that kind of an overthrow would take place. 

I think that if we, on the other hand, 
retreat and step back fearfully and say, 
“Well, we don’t know what’s going to 
happen in the Middle East, to Egypt or 
anyone else, and we better stay clear,” then 
I think that we can bring about 


Saudi Arabia and AWACS 

Q. Would you be prepared to side openly 
with the ruling Saudis in case of a revolu- 
tion there and help suppress it? 
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The President. My belief is that it won't 
happen if we’re evident there. But again, as 
I should have said earlier, the fear that 
prompted that question was a fear of our 
technology falling into strange hands. Well, 
that is a groundless fear also, because the 
technology that will be involved in this sale 
is not the ultimate technology that we our- 
selves possess; that is equipment that is not 
part of the sale. It is an effective, sophisti- 
cated radar system, but it is nothing that 
can’t be found in the British Nimrod, in the 
planes that Israel itself has put into that 
service, their own surveillance planes. And 
I think the Warsaw Pact with the Soviets is 
making progress with the same type of 
thing. 

The thing that makes our own AWACS 
plane, when we use it, exceptional, is an 
additional piece of equipment. So, I think 
there wasn’t really any need for their wor- 
rying about that or that question. 


The Budget’s Impact on Older Industrial 
Cities 

Q. Mr. President, there’s some concern in 
older industrial cities like Chicago that 
they’re really going to get hit with a double 
whammy by your budget. First, they’re 
going to be losing a lot in some domestic 
programs and second, that the great bulk of 
defense spending will be going to the South 
and to the West. And all the tax advantages 
for businesses will apply equally to the 
South and the West, and also that the sever- 
ance taxes that energy-rich States are charg- 
ing are reaping so many billions that they'll 
be able to give incentives to industry that a 
city like Chicago just can’t give. Do you 
have any program for counteracting—{in- 
audible}? 

The President. Well, | think we’re con- 
scious of where we can—without increasing 
the cost or lowering the quality—where we 
can give contracts. The Northeast is going 
to get them up there—particularly by way 
of the Navy buildup—is going to get addi- 
tional work out of the defense program. It 
is true that the missiles and the planes are 
basically built both in the South and the 
West. That’s been true of the airplane in- 
dustry for quite some time, and yet not 
exclusively—there are subcontracts in the 
building of all of those planes and things 
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that are spread around the country some- 
what. 

Actually, we can’t pretend that this whole 
program—that everyone isn’t going to have 
to share a little bit in what happens. But at 
the same time, we think that continued in- 
flation is a bigger threat than anything 
we're doing and could be the ultimate de- 
struction for all of us. 

And we believe that our program is going 
to be successful. It already is bringing infla- 
tion down. It’s in single digits now, and I 
was interested to see that our Nobel eco- 
nomics prize winner, Milton Friedman, has 
just been quoted as saying that he believes 
it'll be down to 6 percent next year. 


Federal Reserve Board 


Q. Mr. President, are you satisfied with 
the performance or the policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board now, in managing the 
money supply and the interest rates? 

The President. Well, we know that we 
have to have a consistent monetary policy 
that doesn’t do what we’ve done over the 
last few decades, of the roller coaster 
effect—of when unemployment gets out of 
hand and it looks like hard times, they flood 
the market with paper money. And then 
when that brings on inflation, then all of a 
sudden you pull in and tighten it down and 
you go the other way. This is what’s been 
happening. 

I do have one little criticism, and yet I 
can see how it happened. You realize that 
we can visit with them, but we can’t impose 
on them. They’re totally autonomous. But it 
is true, recently, that they have two lines 
going up, a kind of a bracket, following pro- 
ductivity in the country, and they are 
trying to keep the money supply between 
those two lines. It may fluctuate a little bit, 
but staying between those two lines. And 
sometime back, they fell below their 
bottom line in this. And then they were 
faced with the prospect of trying to have a 
stable monetary policy to help in the fight 
against inflation. They didn’t know how to 
just get back up where they should be with- 
out it looking like when on Wall Street they 
would look at the money supply and see 
this surge, they’d say, “Oh, oh, here we go 
again,” and start acting as if, well, it was the 
same old game being played. 
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But I think that gradually they have 
moved back up into that, and that’s why 
you've seen two and a half points drop in 
the prime rate just in recent weeks—the 
last one being just a few days ago. I think 
you're going to see some of that kind of 
nibbling away at the high rates for the next 
few months. But I believe as we go through 
next year, we are going to see a definite 
fall, because there will be that fall in infla- 
tion. 

The other part. Of course, I could say, 
also, that we’re penalized a little bit, too, 
because those interest rates have thrown 
our figures off somewhat on what the 
budget cuts will do or what our deficits will 
be because of the price we have to pay to 
pay for the deficits that are already there. 

And may I remind you that in 1981, the 
year we've just concluded, fiscal year, was 
the year that we were promised the budget 
was going to be balanced. And the deficit is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 55 to 60 
billion dollars. I don’t know just what the 
figure is for the off-budget deficits. Now, 
that’s money that you have to go into the 
capital market and borrow, and I don’t 
claim any responsibility for it, because we 
weren’t running the show. 

You know, something that none of you 
have mentioned very much that I think you 
might be interested in is that not only did 
they say that it would be balanced, but 
we've operated—and I believe this is prob- 
ably the first time, maybe I’m wrong— 
we've operated a whole fiscal year without 
a budget. And right now, the leadership in 
the House side is making it look as if 
they’re going to start onto the second year. 
There has been no budget for 1981. They 
have simply passed continuing resolutions 
of spending, and in this way there was no 
way to get the handle on the spending in 
*81, and that’s why we have that size defi- 
cit. 

But right now, we’re now into 1982, and 
we still don’t have a budget. And the first 
continuing resolution that came down came 
down at a rate that was higher than the 
rate that they themselves passed when they 
passed the budget cuts, which means that 
they're ignoring their own action in passing 
those budget cuts. And—{inaudible|—now, 
that if we continue on with these spending 
resolutions. And at the same time, they’ve 


taken away from the President the right to 
impound or hold back any of that spending. 

Now, you ladies and gentlemen wouldn’t 
like to start an editorial campaign to give 
the President the right of line item veto, 
would you? [Laughter] 

Your Governors all have it; I had it as a 
Governor. And the States, most of them, 
have a balanced budget clause in their con- 
stitution, and it works. Why should Uncle 
Sam think it’s above all of that? 


The Line Item Veto 


Q. Do you think you inherently have that 
right, Mr. President, not to spend money, as 
President? 

The President. 1 think that as long as—I 
think the whole budget policy, let me 
answer it this way: The whole budget policy 
of the Federal Government is a kind of a 
Rube Goldberg thing that doesn’t make as 
much sense as it does in any State in the 
Union, and that is, it’s called the President’s 
budget. But about 80 percent of it is man- 
dated on the President by actions of Con- 
gress. And then the President sends over a 
suggested budget, and the Congress, with 
no regard for what the estimated revenues 
are going to be in the coming year, does 
whatever they want to do to it. And again, 
the President doesn’t have line item. He 
has to accept the whole budget or none at 
all. 

And let me just cite what seems to me to 
make sense. As, Governor of California, it 
was called the Governor’s budget. Every 
year a group of experts from the private 
sector and government met and estimated 
the revenues. And over 25 years of this 
custom in California, that group never 
missed by more than 1 percent their esti- 
mate of what the revenues would be in the 
coming year, and then that 1 percent was 
on estimating them too low. Never did they 
go overboard and say, “Oh, we’re going to 
have a lot more money” than we ended up 
having. 

Then the Governor—with all the requests 
from the various departments coming in, 
programs from the Congress—the Governor 
worked out the budget with his people and 
submitted it to the legislature. The legisla- 
ture could take out anything they wanted 
to take out, and the Governor could not put 
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it back in. But by the same token, the legis- 
lature could put in things and the Governor 
could veto those things out, line item. Then 
it went back, and the Congress, if they 
could get a two-thirds vote to override the 
veto, could put them back in, so that you 
had a double control working back and 
forth between Congress, or the legislature, 
and the Governor. 

And the system, why something of that 
kind couldn’t work—I suggested it to Tip 
O’Neill when I first came here, and he 
acted as if I was threatening the very prov- 
ince of Congress and taking away all their 
rights. Well, all their rights have given us a 
$1 trillion deficit. Now, why couldn’t such a 
system of that kind at the Federal level be 
just as effective as it is at the State level? 
After all, the State of California is 10 per- 
cent of the population of the Nation. 

But when you say that, yes, I think there 
should be some method of checking. There 
is no restraint on Congress passing any 
spending program they want. I could veto 
that program, but how many of the spend- 
ing items are hung on as amendments to a 
bill that you can’t veto? And some of the 
things that have been performed in the 
past, of hanging an amendment on, let’s 
say, the social security payments—that’s so 
farfetched an example, it didn’t—but | 
mean like a welfare program that’s very 
essential. And you can’t veto the amend- 
ment, and you can’t say no, and suddenly 
shut off the welfare checks. 

Ms. Small. Mr. President, I just want to 
make one comment. The President hasn't 
had an opportunity to eat his lunch yet, and 
I thought if anybody had a question, maybe 
to direct to Mr. Meese just for a moment, to 
give the President an opportunity to eat. 

The President. You ate your lunch. That's 
cheating. [Laughter] 


Government Intrusion Into the People’s 
Lives 

Q. I can direct this question to Mr. 
Meese, as well, and perhaps if the President 
disagrees he can say so. 

The President campaigned on a platform 
of getting the government off the backs of 
people, and yet we find the administration 
trying to make it more difficult to get infor- 
mation out of the government under the 
Freedom of Information Act. There are pro- 
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posals advocated by the administration for 
preventive detention and for modifying the 
exclusionary rule to make it possible for 
government agents to break the law and to 
have their evidence admitted. There’s talk 
about a change in the Executive order gov- 
erning the CIA to enlarge the CIA’s area of 
activity in domestic matters. Now, does this 
seem to you a contradiction to this pledge 
to get the government off the backs of 
people? 

The President. 1m 
[Laughter] Go ahead. 

Mr. Meese. I\'m sure the President would 
answer it much better than I would. 

The President. No. 

Mr. Meese. Let me just say, first of all, a 
lot of the premises that you state are incor- 
rect. We have actually gcetten the govern- 
ment off of the backs of people amazingly 
well in just the first 10 months. For exam- 
ple, on regulations, the regulatory reform 
package I guess can best be summed up by 
looking at the Federal Register, which is 
about a third less the number of pages just 
because there are less than half as many 
proposed regulations this year than there 
were at this time a year ago. So that in 
terms of the kinds of regulations that 
impose upon individuals, labor and manage- 
ment, business and industry, we _ think 
we've made major strides in that regard. 

Now, on the specifics you're talking 
about. The Freedom of Information Act, I 
think most people who have examined it 
would agree, can use some reform. We 
have—it has actually imposed a tax burden 
upon the public, and it’s been misused by a 
lot of people. You take a person like Philip 
Agee, the renegade ex-ClIA person. It’s cost 
the Government $500,000 to provide infor- 
mation to him under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, which he then uses against our 
country. And I don’t think this is what was 
intended by those of you—and I suspect 
most of you supported the Freedom of In- 
formation Act—and I don’t think it’s what 
was intended by Congress. 

So, it’s the reforms in this direction. As a 
matter of fact, some of the reforms are de- 
signed to make it easier for the news media 
to obtain information. And I think there’s a 


sorry; I’m eating. 
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great interest—I don’t know whether Jon 
Rose © has talked with you yet? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meese. But I think there’s a great 
interest in working out with responsible 
members of the news media any problems 
that you have with the proposed reforms. 
That’s one item. 

Let’s talk about the CIA, because that’s 
easy. There is absolutely nothing in the pro- 
posed intelligence order which will expand 
the ability of the CIA to engage in domestic 
spying. That is totally false, and it’s propa- 
ganda being put out by some staffers on the 
Hill who were part of Frank Church’s infa- 
mous intelligence committee that was so 
destructive of our intelligence authorities 
some years ago. 

Take the preventive detention, which is a 
name put upon a bail provision. The Consti- 
tution provides that bail shall be reasonable. 
What we're suggesting, what the Attorney 
General’s task force has brought up, is that 


there would be a reasonable standard of 


bail. And we think that to take a person 
who has proved, by committing another 
crime while out on bail for a first crime, 
that they should be let out on bail again 
and again, we don’t think that’s reasonable. 


So, we’re looking for some modifications of 


bail, to look at the protection of society, 
along with the ability of people to get out 
prior to their trial. 

And finally, on the exclusionary rule, I 
don’t think anybody who’s studied the ex- 
clusionary rule would believe that that’s 
been beneficial to society. It does not allow 
illegal acts by police. What it does is, it 
provides a good faith rule. Many times a 
police officer has to make a decision in 30 
seconds, or at least in 5 minutes at the 
most, on whether he will make a search or 
a stop or something like that. And he does 
it under all the applicable law at that time. 
Two years later, by a 4-3 decision in a State 
court or a 5-4 decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, they decide that he was 
wrong, and they change the law. And it 
applies retroactively to what that officer 
did. So, what we’re suggesting is that a rule 
of reason be established to say that if the 
officer was acting in good faith under the 
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applicable laws of that time, then he should 
not be penalized and the evidence should 
not be excluded against an obviously guilty 
person. 

So, in essence, I don’t think any of these 
moves are inconsistent with our ideas of 
getting the government off the backs of the 
people. 

The President. May 1 add—and inciden- 
tally, because I saw you noticing that was 
saccharin I put in there, and I have pledged 
I will not give any of it to Canadian rats. 
[Laughter] 

Just one example, and I’m going to take 
this, on the exclusionary rule, because Cali- 
fornia had a classic case of this a few years 
ago. Two narcotics agents in San Bernar- 
dino, California, had enough evidence to 
get a warrant to search a home, a couple 
living there that they believed was ped- 
dling heroin. And they searched the home 
and they didn’t find the heroin. But as they 
were leaving, one of them, on a hunch, 
went back to the baby’s crib. There was a 
baby. He took its diapers off and there was 
the heroin, stashed inside the diapers. And 
they went to court. And the judge threw 
the case out of court on the basis that the 
baby’s constitutional rights had been violat- 
ed by taking its diapers off without its per- 
mission. [Laughter] 

And I told that story publicly once, and 
one of the Secret Service agents assigned to 
me came up afterward, and he said, “I 
thought you'd like to know, I was one of 
those narcotic agents, and that’s when I 
quit, changed jobs, and became a Federal 
agent.” [Laughter] 


Strategic Nuclear Weapons 


Q. Mr. President, I'd like to take you back 
to strategic weapons in Europe again, a 
couple of things you said. I guess I think 
that some of the people in Europe who are 
opposed to some of our policies are afraid 
that they may wind up as kind of proxy 
victims in a war between us and the Soviet 
Union, which—a fear that may be a little 
more, seem a little more plausible because 
of all the conversation about integrated bat- 
tlefields and limited use of nuclear weap- 
ons. And I wonder—you must think about 
this—do you believe that there could be a 
limited exchange of nuclear weapons be- 
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tween us and the Soviet Union, or that it 
would simply escalate inevitably? 

The President. 1 don’t honestly know. I 
think, again, until someplace—and I know 
that all over the world there’s research 
going on to try and find the defensive 
weapon against strategic nuclear weapons. 
There never has been a weapon that some- 
one hasn’t come up with a defense. But 
except in this one, the only defense is, 
“Well, if you shoot yours, we'll shoot ours.” 
And if you still had that kind of a stalemate, 
I could see where you could have the ex- 
change of tactical weapons against troops in 
the field without it bringing either one of 
the major powers to pushing the button. 

The intermediate thing—and this is to 
call your attention to where SALT was so 
much at fault—is that we have our allies 
there who don’t have an ocean between 
them, so it doesn’t take intercontinental 


ballistic missiles, it just takes ballistic mis- 
siles of the SS-20 type. Well, the SS-20’s 
will have, with what they’re adding, 750 
warheads—one of them capable of pretty 
much leveling a city. And they can sit right 
there and that’s got all of Europe, including 
England and all, targeted. And the only 


comparable thing that has come along is 
now our proposal. And this is what’s at ar- 
gument there, is to provide and put on Eu- 
ropean soil the Pershings and the cruise 
missiles, so that, again, you’ve got this same 
kind of a stalemate, although, even so, ours 
do not have the range to really reach the 
depths of Russia. Russia’s too far expanded, 
and the rest of Europe is too concentrated, 
so they can destroy where we can’t. 

And the SS-20’s were not even consid- 
ered a strategic weapon, because they 
didn’t cross an ocean. In that SALT treaty 
there was no restriction on them, just as 
there was no restriction where they called 
our old B-52’s strategic bombers, they 
didn’t call their Backfire bombers, and we 
agreed to that in that treaty 

But these are the weapons, these—now 
what I call strategic, these theatre weapons, 
that are in the theatre of war, potential 
war, but would be used strategically, that 
we want to limit, and that’s what we're 
going to start talking about on November 
20th. This does not touch upon the actual 


tactical weapon, the thing that’s fired out of 


one of our 8-inch guns, a shell that would 


be fired. And there we would kind of be on 
the other side of the fence, because the 
conventional supremacy of the Soviet Union 
is so great at this point that if—and I 
wouldn’t be surprised if they would throw 
this at us in the negotiations—that if they 
should say, “Well, let’s do away with the 
tactical weapons, too,” then what’s to stop 
them? You know they outnumber us in 
every conventional weapon, thousands of 
tanks, more than the NATO defense can 
have. At the moment, the only stalemate to 
them is the tactical nuclear weapon that 
would be aimed at those tanks, if they ever 
started to roll forward. 

Q. Do you think there could be a battle- 
field exchange without having buttons 
pressed all the way up the line? 

The President. Well, | would—if they re- 
alized that we—if we went back to that 
stalemate, only because our retaliatory 
power, our seconds, or our strike at them 
after their first strike would be so destruc- 
tive that they couldn’t afford it, that would 
hold them off. 

I do have to point out that everything 
that has been said and everything in their 
manuals indicates that, unlike us, the Soviet 
Union believes that a nuclear war is possi- 
ble. And they believe it’s winnable, which 
means that they believe that you could 
achieve enough superiority, then your op- 
ponent wouldn’t have retaliatory strike ca- 
pacity. 

Now, there is a danger to all of us in the 
world as long as they think that. And this, 
again, is one of the things that we just want 
to disabuse them of. I feel very strongly 
about the negotiations for reduction. But I 
also feel that one of the things that’s been 
lacking in the last several years in any nego- 
tiations was they sat on their side of the 
table and had nothing to lose. And we had 
nothing to threaten them with. Now, I 
think that we can sit down and maybe have 
some more realistic negotiations because of 
what we can threaten them with. 

There’s one thing sure. They cannot 
vastly increase their military productivity 
because they've already got their people on 
a starvation diet as far as consumer prod- 
ucts are concerned. But they know our po- 
tential capacity industrially, and they can’t 
match it. So we’ve got the chip this time, 
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that if we show them the will and determi- 
nation to go forward with a military buildup 
in our own defense and the defense of our 
allies, they then have to weigh, do they 
want to meet us realistically on a program 
of disarmament or do they want to face a 
legitimate arms race in which we're racing. 

But up until now, we’ve been making 
unilateral concessions on our side, allowing 
ours to deteriorate, and they’ve been build- 
ing the greatest military machine the world 
has ever seen. But now they're going to be 
faced with that we could go forward with 
an arms race and they can’t keep up 


Sales of Arms to Foreign Countries 


Q. Mr. President, if I could go back to the 
AWACS issue for a moment. 

The President. All right. 

Q. You were discussing earlier restric- 
tions, legislative restrictions on the powers 
of the Presidency. Do you think it’s a good 
idea that the present legislation gives Con- 
gress a veto power over major foreign arms 
sales by the President, or do you think this 
is an encroachment, intrusion on the 
President's flexibility to conduct these af- 
fairs? 

The President. Well, | think out of what 
happened in the aftermath of Vietnam, | 
think the Congress has gone too far. It’s 
always been recognized in this country that 
the executive branch is more or less en- 
trusted with foreign policy, because you 
can’t run foreign policy through legislation. 
And while there may be some safeguards 
that should remain—I wouldn't be averse to 
that; we do have a multiple kind of govern- 
ment—I do think that the President has got 
to have some leeway with regard to negoti- 
ating and some ability to say, across a table 
this is what we will do or what we won't do, 
and those that he’s dealing with know that 
he has the authority to say that. 

What I meant would happen to us now, if 
they do this, is that how, how do I then go 
forward with this quiet diplomacy of trying 
to bring the Arab states into a peacekeep- 
ing process in which they can sit there and 
say, “Well, we don’t know whether you can 
deliver on what you're talking about. You're 
not the fellow that’s in charge; Congress is.” 


Supreme Court Jurisdiction 


Q. Mr. President, speaking of separation 
of powers, a lot of lawyers and judges have 
worried about bills in Congress to limit the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts in areas 
like busing and school prayer, affirmative 
action. How do you feel about that, because 
they might come to your desk? And what 
sort of advice will you seek from people in 
deciding whether to sign or veto that sort 
of legislation if it does pass? 

The President. Well, I could quote 
Thomas Jefferson, who even back in his 
time warned that the courts were getting 
out of hand and that the courts, if they did 
take powers that properly belonged to the 
legislature, could upset the whole balance. 
And I think there’s evidence that that’s 
happened. 

Let me give you an example and throw 
one at you right now, without getting into 
the specifics of those particular issues. We 
have an election—fair elections commission 
now, and we have rules and regulations 
with regard to contributions and the decla- 
ration of the same. And a Federal judge has 
just ruled that one political party in the 
United States does not have to obey those 
rules, the Communist Party. 

The Communist Party does not have to 
reveal its list of contributors because those 
contributors might be politically harassed 
by our own Government. This was his rea- 
soning. And therefore, any Democrats and 
Republicans, they've got to sign up and 
their names go in to the [Federal] Election 
Commission, but the Communist Party can 
get its money any way it can get it, and no 
one knows where or how. 

Well now, how can we recognize that? If 
their support is such that it would be so 
embarrassing, then maybe they shouldn't be 
a political party. And yet, we've never said 
that. We’ve always recognized the right of 
anyone to be [in] a political party. But then, 
if they're going to be, then don’t they have 
to live by the same rules the other parties 
do? 


And these are the type of things apropos 
of the things we were talking about in the 
exclusionary rule. How many people really 
stop to think that that’s no law, that that is 
nothing but a case law? That was a decision 
handed down by a judge, and then other 
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judges felt bound by precedent, and so it 
has become a matter of case law. But no 
legislature and no Congress ever passed 
that law. For example, I happen to believe 
that the court ruled wrongly with regard to 
prayer in schools, for example. The first 
amendment doesn’t’ say anything about 
that. The first amendment says the Con- 
gress shall do nothing to abridge the prac- 
tice of religion or to create a religion. And 
yet, we’re still a country where it says “In 
God We Trust” on our coins and over the 
doors of the Supreme Court. Wasn’t this a 
case, maybe, of the court going beyond 
what the Constitution actually says? 

Busing. Again, I think this whole thing 
maybe has grown out of the extent to 
which the Federal Government has inject- 
ed itself into something that traditionally 
was believed to belong at the lowest local 
level, the school district, that there, where 
the parents and those hired to teach their 
children could get together and work out 
how they wanted their children educated. 
To say nothing of the fact that I think 
busing has proven a failure. Now, I support 
fully the theory behind busing or what 
prompted it, the idea of equality of oppor- 
tunity, no segregation. And yet, we've got a 
reverse segregation. 

I think it’s significant that Mrs. Brown, 
the woman who brought about the desegre- 
gation of schools with her decision, her per- 
sonal story—maybe you're all aware of it. 
It’s, I think, very interesting. When she was 
a little girl they lived next to a school. But 
then, in the racial prejudice of the times in 
areas in the United States, she had to walk 
about % mile beyond that school to go to 
the school that she was permitted to go to. 
And on cold and wet days and so forth, she 
told of crying in this long walk when the 
school was right next door. So, she—the 
Brown decision—she started this fight after 
she grew up so that her little girl wouldn't 
have to do this. And not too long ago, she 
said, “What I didn’t have in mind is that my 
little girl now is picked up in a bus and 
taken past the school near our home and 
taken to a school several miles away.” And 
she said, “I didn’t have that in mind.” 
[Laughter] 

Ms. Small. Mr. President, I know that 
your schedule is very tight here. You have a 
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meeting coming up in just a couple of min- 
utes, and—— 

The President. Yes, but I want to finish 
my dessert. [Laughter] 

Ms. Small. 1 know you do. I just thought 
by way of summary, it would be kind of 
nice to make this a two-way street. Maybe 
one of you could tell the President some of 
the concerns in your area. Jerry, we haven’t 
heard from you. Could you just tell us— 
some of your readers down there in the San 
Diego area, what they’re maybe saying 
about some of the administration programs? 
We could hear from your side. 

Q. Vd much rather ask the questions. 
[Laughter] 

Ms. Small. Oh, I know. I just wanted him 
to have a chance to finish up here. 

The President. | must say I enjoyed read- 
ing in the Cleveland Plain Dealer the other 
day the page of letters to the editor that 
was contained in our news summary. 

Ms. Small. We are getting some feed- 
back. I just thought someone might have 
some comments to feed back to us. 


Voting Rights Act 


Q. Well, I would say that in Virginia, Mr. 
President, we are very concerned about the 
Voting Rights Act which has deprived the 
citizens of the city of Richmond the right to 
run their own government for about 10 
years now. And I think, generally speaking, 
the prevailing mood of the people in Vir- 
ginia is to hope that you will continue to 
oppose extension of the Voting Rights Act 
in anything like its present form. That’s my 
message for the day. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, I had always be- 
lieved and somehow I thought the Voting 
Rights Act should have been nationwide, 
rather than picking out certain areas and so 
forth. But then, I must say it was brought to 
my attention recently after I'd made a 
statement about this again, that some said 
that they were opposed to this because it 
would make it so cumbersome—and I 
hadn’t thought about this—that it might be 
impossible to enforce. So, we dropped that 
position. But I know that the House is work- 
ing on one and, | think, has maybe been 
pretty extreme in what it’s done. I’m hope- 
ful that the Senate is going to be more rea- 
sonable in what’s done. 
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It has become a great symbol, I must say, 
to the minority communities, and I think 
this should be taken into consideration. But 
I agree with you that the perpetuating of 
punishment for sins that are no longer 
being committed is pretty extreme. 

Ms. Small. Mr. President, I’m told that 
people are waiting for you for your next 
appointment 

The President. Yes. 

Ms. Small. ——and I know things have 
been kind of delayed, but we certainly do 
appreciate your taking this much time to be 
with us today and answer all of our ques- 
tions. 

The President. Well, | am most grateful 
to all of you for the opportunity and sorry 
to rush away, but just between us, Mr. Kohl, 
the leader of the opposition party in Ger- 
many is waiting in the lobby out there. 

Reporters. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you all. We ought 
to schedule one of these for all afternoon 
sometime. [Laughter] Everybody else has 
the fun. 


Note: The interview began at 12:15 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. The 
transcript of the interview was released by 
the White House Press Office on October 
17. 


Superior Court of the District of 
Columbia 





Nomination of Ronald P. Wertheim To Be 
an Associate Judge. October 17, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ronald P. Wertheim to be 
an Associate Judge of the Superior Court of 
the District of Columbia for a term of 15 
years. Mr. Wertheim will fill the vacancy 
created by the elevation of James A. Belson 
to the D.C. Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Wertheim is currently a member of 
the Merit Systems Protection Board. Previ- 
ously, he was in the private practice of law 
with the firm of Ginsburg, Feldman and 
Bress in Washington, D.C. 

Wertheim was Adviser to the Secretary of 
Defense for Law of the Sea Negotiations 
and Alternate U.S. Representative at the 


United Nations Conference on the Law of 
the Sea from May to October 1977. 

He was Deputy General Counsel of the 
Peace Corps from 1964 to 1966 and Peace 
Corps Director in Northeast Brazil from 
1966 to 1968. Mr. Wertheim practiced trial 
law in Philadelphia from 1957 to 1959 and 
was Assistant Public Defender in Philadel- 
phia from 1959 to 1961. After that, and 
until he joined the Peace Corps, he was 
associate professor of law at the University 
of Virginia. 

In 1962, Mr. Wertheim received a diplo- 
ma from The Hague Academy of Interna- 
tional Law. He was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School in 
1957, where he was editor in chief of its 
Law Review and received prizes for the 
highest grades in constitutional law and 
labor law. He also is a 1954 graduate of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
at the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
was in the top 5 percent of his class. 

Mr. Wertheim, 48, resides in Washington, 
D.C., with his wife and two children. 


Veterans’ Disability Compensation, 
Housing, and Memorial Benefits 
Amendments of 1981 





Statement on Signing S. 917 Into Law. 
October 17, 1981 





Today, I am pleased to sign S. 917, the 
“Veterans’ Disability Compensation, Hous- 
ing, and Memorial Benefits Amendments of 
1981.” This bill will provide some 2.3 mil- 
lion service-disabled veterans and their sur- 
vivors an 11.2 percent average cost-of-living 
increase in compensation benefits, retroac- 
tive to October 1 of this year. 

At a time when we are striving to restore 
the economic stability that is essential to 
the overall strength of this Nation, we 
cannot lose sight of the Nation’s debt to 
those brave veterans who have sacrificed 
their life and limb for the defense of their 
country. In my budget last March, I pro- 
posed an 11.2 percent increase in compen- 
sation benefits. I am gratified that an in- 
crease now has become a reality. 
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S. 917 will benefit veterans in many other 
ways. For example, it contains increases in 
the amount of life insurance our service 
members can buy and strengthens the Vet- 
erans Administration’s home loan and auto- 
mobile assistance programs. 

Although this bill is laudable in most re- 
spects, it contains two provisions that rep- 
resent unwarranted intrusions on executive 
branch management. The first of these 
would require lengthy delays in reorganiza- 
tions of VA activities designed to achieve 
more economical and effective operation. I 
am pleased that the final provision, unlike 
some earlier versions of it considered by the 
Congress, respects the constitutional princi- 
ple of the separation of powers. It will, how- 
ever, unwisely restrict executive flexibility 
in achieving managerial improvements. 

The second provision that I find trouble- 
some would effectively preclude the VA 
from conducting cost comparisons under 
OMB Circular A-76 to determine the most 
economical means of performing selected 
functions within its medical facilties—by 
contract or by the use of Federal employees 
in VA. Over the next few months, my ad- 
ministration will work with the Congress to 
allay its concerns and to find a mutually 
agreeable approach to the application of 
the Circular’s provisions to the VA. 

I want to commend both Chairman Alan 
Simpson and Chairman Sonny Montgomery 
of the Senate and House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committees for their skillful and dedicated 
stewardship of this bill. 


Note: As enacted, S. 917 is Public Law 97- 
66, approved October 17. 


Economic and Foreign Policy Issues 





Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
Departure for Yorktown and Williamsburg, 
Va. October 18, 1981 





Q. Mr. President, are you considering 
now a cutoff or a boycott, of oil from Libya? 

The President. No, | heard a statement 
about—that would have to be a worldwide 
boycott, because there are plenty of cus- 
tomers for oil, and you’ve got to make sure 
that none of them would take the place. 
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Q. What do you hear about the Polish 
Government resigning? 

The President. Well, all I've heard is that 
we are waiting for more details and that 
Kania is out. We have to find out what that 
means and we'll probably know more when 
we know who’s going to replace him. 

Q. Mr. President, if Congress is unwilling 
to give you your rescission and impound- 
ment authority, what makes you think you 
can gain the support of Tip O’Neill and his 
cult of followers on your new line legisla- 
tion, who at this moment are probably turn- 
ing over in bed unable to wait to get to 
work on Monday morning to do everything 
in the realm of their power to provide you 
with more? 

The President. That’s the result of the 
meeting with the editors from all over the 
country, and in answer to their question, I 
was telling them how most States ran and 
balanced their budgets on authority that 
was given to Governors of States, as was 
given to me when I was Governor of Cali- 
fornia. And I was pointing out the great 
weaknesses in the budgetary systems at the 
Federal level. And there are weaknesses, or 
we wouldn’t have a trillion dollar deficit. 

Q. Do you think you would be able to 
pass that legislation? 

The President. No, 1 doubt if Congress 
would ever give up that power, and I think 
they’re wrong. 

Q. What do you think of Richard Nixon’s 
proposal for an economic boycott of 
Libya 

Q. Do you think we are in a recession? 

The President. | think there’s a slight and, 
I hope, a short recession. Yes, I think every- 
one agrees on that. 

Q. Richard Nixon’s proposal for an 
economic boycott—[inaudible]. 

The President. | know, I just answered 
that a moment ago. I heard that. No, as I 
say, that would have to be worldwide. No 
one country could affect them by having a 
boycott. 

Q. Did you talk to him about his plan? 

The President. No, 1 haven't talked to 
anyone. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:51 a.m. on 
the South Lawn at the White House, as the 
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President was departing for his visits to 
Yorktown and Williamsburg, Va. 


Yorktown, Virginia 





Remarks at a Luncheon Hosted by 
President Francois Mitterrand of France. 
October 18, 1981 





President Mitterrand. 
Madam, dear friends: 

It is unusual to be able to live historical 
moments in a setting such as this one, and 
yet that is what has happened on this very 
fine and sunny day of Franco-American 
friendship. 


Mr. President, 


The age-old traditions of the navy, when 
they receive illustrious guests, the vocal 
welcome and the bosun’s whistle, which 
remind us of the glorious times of sail and 
all the soldiers of the sea that were lined in 
order to welcome you with the greatest 
possible dignity, Mr. President, on a few 
square meters of French territory—all this 
has brought us into this dining room of the 
commanding officer of the De Grasse, 
where we have just had our lunch with 
some of the best officers of the French 
Navy. 

Now today, I would like, with your per- 
mission, to remain in the sort of intimate 
note that has already been struck in order 
to say that this has enabled me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to get to know you even better and to 
appreciate the humor of your conversation 
and the way you can tell a story, and also 
the very cheerful vigor with which you 
carry the burden, one of the heaviest bur- 
dens that exists on Earth, that is, being the 
leader of the great American people. 

Now, I think our mutual knowledge of 
each other and a more profound knowledge 
will, I’m quite sure, help us and enable us 
to get over the inevitably difficult times 
that do sometimes inevitably exist in politi- 
cal discussions between two men who've 
come from different horizons and who've 
reached the same supreme responsibilities. 

Now, we may not always be able to con- 
vince the other of what we’re trying to do 


and achieve, but we’re absolutely sure that 
in any case we will on all occasions enlight- 
en our discussions in the, shall we say, the 
powerful Sun of real frankness. And I’m 
quite sure, also, that we will also find that 
the areas of agreement would, in fact, 
always prove far broader, far wider than 
any possible differences. 

And you can, at any rate, be assured, Mr. 
President, that we in France, we feel very 
close to the United States and the American 
people on the main issues that concern the 
world, and this we will always be able to 
talk about in a spirit of great friendship. 

May I also, Mr. President, say on behalf of 
my wife and myself and all those who are 
present here today that we are very much 
struck to see the way you, in fact, demon- 
strated one of, perhaps the rarest virtues, 
and yet one of the most necessary for a 
statesman—the courage of someone who 
has just paid, paid dearly, paid with his own 
blood—his total commitment to the service 
of his country. And it is therefore, with 
deep emotion and very great joy, that we 
have seen you again here today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in, if I may say so, in such very good 
shape. 

And I would like to raise my glass, Mr. 
President, to your health and to the gener- 
ous smile of Mrs. Reagan and to the pros- 
perity of the noble American people. 

President Reagan. Well, Mr. President, 
Madam Mitterrand, thank you for your hos- 
pitality and again let me welcome you to 
the United States—but since we’re current- 
ly on French territory, maybe I should wel- 
come you to our waters. [Laughter] And 
I’m particularly pleased that I can introduce 
today our new Ambassador to France, Evan 
Galbraith, distinguished and learned busi- 
nessman who has spent many years in your 
country developing a great appreciation 
and affection for it. 

I think you would agree it’s slightly un- 
usual for France as the visiting nation to 
host the first meal between our two coun- 
tries. Actually, this is symbolic and fitting. 
During our revolution, when we were desti- 
tute of resources, France gave us the mone- 
tary and military sustenance to continue 
and eventually win our struggle for 
independence. So, at this lunch we remem- 
ber and thank the French people for the 
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nourishment they gave to our cause 200 
years ago as well as thanking you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the sustenance that you have pro- 
vided today. 

It is also appropriate that we’re on the 
French frigate, the De Grasse, as a remind- 
er of the contribution of the great admiral, 
the same name, made to American free- 
dom. The United States has honored the 
Count De Grasse for his essential service to 
our Republic. And our own Count De 
Grasse is anchored only a short distance 
away. These two ships lie anchored in 
peace and friendship, yet each is vigilant 
and ready to defend the other if threat- 
ened, for France and the United States are 
old, firm allies. You came te America when 
we needed you, and we went to France 
when you had need of us. 

Tomorrow—well, the commitment still 
holds. This old alliance would prove just as 
young and strong and victorious as it did in 
1781, 1918, and 1945. Tomorrow marks the 
anniversary of Cornwallis’ surrender. I’m 
certain that 200 years ago, many an Ameri- 
can was raising his glass to salute his French 
friends for their crucial aid in that victory. 

Today, in the same spirit, Mr. President, 
Madam Mitterrand, I would like to toast our 
French friends a long alliance and our 
many victories together. 

President Mitterrand. Thank you very 
much. 


Note: President Mitterrand spoke at 2:52 
p.m. on board the battleship De Grasse. 
Earlier, President Reagan was accorded a 
welcoming ceremony with full military 
honors on arriving at the De Grasse from 
the U.S. Coast Guard Station in Yorktown. 

President Mitterrand spoke in French, 
and his remarks were translated by an in- 
terpreter. 


Williamsburg, Virginia 





Remarks at a Dinner Hosted by Gov. John 


Dalton of Virginia. October 18, 1981 





President Mitterrand. Mr. Governor, 
dear friends, the warmth and the courtesy 
of your welcome here goes straight to my 
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heart. And my wife and myself, we would 
like to thank you for the simplicity that one 
finds among old friends in exchanging sin- 
cere compliments at the end of the good 
and warm day. 

Now, I know that you employ an expres- 
sion which is a popular one in France and 
that you would recognize. I would say that 
here we feel entirely at home, here in Vir- 
ginia, where we find the best of America 
and we find everything that we dreamed 
about in our youth and which still fills our 
imagination with so many beautiful images. 

Now, you have not had time to grow old. 
We were already an old nation in 1781 
when Lafayette and Rochambeau came to 
help you in the first war of liberation of 
modern times. But in order to quote some- 
thing that was said by one of my pred- 
ecessors, General De Gaulie, about the 
French Revolution, the flame of which was 
going to be lit by the flame of yours. Those 
were times when France was still young 
although she had already lived a lot. So, let 
us recover today this mutual youth which 
led to victory here when arm in arm, as we 
say, we went together, the youngest repub- 
lic and the oldest monarchy of the world. 

There are so many suffering, there is so 
much distress and anguish and violence on 
this unfortunate planet that we must recov- 
er the spirit of youth—well, the spirit of our 
youth, I would say—the guilelessness, the 
courage, the generosity which inspired here 
and very near here, yes, some of the most 
noble accents of the minds and conscience 
of men. 

I have come here to ask you to give me 
the secrets that lie in the heart of Patrick 
Henry and Jefferson. And you have never 
kept those secrets to yourselves, and I’m 
sure that they will help me to find the 
words and to take the action that is re- 
quired in order to respond to the new will 
of a France which is moving. 

Long live Franco-American alliance 
forever and long live Williamsburg and 
Virginia. 

President Reagan. Thank you, Governor 
Dalton. And good evening to all of you. 

President Mitterrand, Madam Mitterrand, 
I know that I speak for everyone here when 
I say how much we appreciate your re- 
marks, not to mention your timely visit 
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coinciding with this historic occasion. This 
day has already been wonderful, and there’s 
still more to come tonight and tomorrow. 

I couldn’t leave here this evening without 
giving a special word of praise and thanks 
to Governor Dalton and Lewis McMurran, 
the chairman of the Virginia Independence 
Bicentennial Commission. The planning 
and the work that both of you and all of 
your associates put into these festivities is 
more than we’ll ever know, but sometimes 
the spirit, the significance of an event is of 
such importance that it demands a celebra- 
tion no one will ever forget, and that’s what 
this bicentennial is all about. And believe 
me, you have acquitted yourselves with 
highest honors. 

I wish I could take the time to salute all 
the rest of you individually, but where 
would I begin? If I may paraphrase a 
former President, this is the most extraordi- 
nary collection of human talent ever to 
gather in Williamsburg since Thomas Jeffer- 
son walked these streets alone. 

Now, I know we’re not supposed to take 
up too much of your time, so let us wish 
you an enjoyable evening and get on our 
way, and thank you again so much for your 
reception. 

Thank you. 


[At this point, Governor Dalton presented 
President Reagan and President Mitterrand 
with gifts on behalf of the people of Vir- 
ginia and the Nation’s Governors. President 
Reagan resumed speaking as follows:] 


I shouldn’t do this, but I just wanted to 
tell you that on the De Grasse today, having 
lunch with President and Mrs. Mitterrand, I 
learned a little bit of American history that 
maybe all of us or none of us know. I was 
told by the commander of the vessel there 
that when Washington went aboard that 
ship to speak to Rochambeau, who was a 
very tall man, and George Washington was 
tall, but not quite as tall—and as they met, 
in the amusement of everyone who then 
laughed at it, Admiral Rochambeau ap- 
proached Washington, put his arms around 
him, embraced him and said, “Mon petit 
General.” [Laughter] 


Note: President Mitterrand spoke at 7:30 
p.m. in the Virginia Room at the Williams- 


burg Lodge. He spoke in French, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 

Earlier in the afternoon, President 
Reagan and President Mitterrand met at 
the Lightfoot House in Williamsburg, 
where President Reagan stayed during his 
visit to Virginia. 


Williamsburg, Virginia 





Toasts at a Dinner Honoring President 
Mitterrand of France. October 18, 1981 





President and Mrs. 
Hailsham, and _ distin- 


President Reagan. 
Mitterrand, Lord 
guished guests: 

Nancy and I are pleased and honored to 
welcome you into this historic residence 
this evening. 

We want to thank you again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for that lovely luncheon on board the 
De Grasse this afternoon. We want to thank 
you again, as I say you learned more about 
the triumph of the American Revolution, 
and I learned more about the triumph of 
French cuisine. [Laughter] This evening, 
Nancy and I wanted to return the favor by 
preparing something truly special for you. 
Formidable is the word I believe you use in 
France—{/aughter|—and I think our friends 
have done their job well. 

Tomorrow morning, you and I have a 
rendezvous on the battlefield. Fortunately, 
we will not meet as enemies. [Laughter] 
France and America never have been and, 
I pray, never will. We’re friends and allies 
and we must always remain that way, be- 
cause just like 200 years ago, we need each 
other to protect something much bigger 
than ourselves: first the creation and now 
the preservation of those magnificent insti- 
tutions of Western civilization, constitution- 
al government, the rule of law, economic 
liberty, and the right to worship God. They 
are the foundation of human freedom and 
social progress, and they bind our countries 
in a common heritage. 

Yorktown, too, represents something 
bigger than a Virginia town, delightful 
though it may be. It’s a page turned in 
history like the Place de la Bastille and the 
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landing beaches of Normandy, for here, 
France and America solidified their friend- 
ship with a military victory that would 
bring peace and independence to our tiny 
nation, an enduring vision of freedom and 
hope to the entire world. 

And I’m now going to say something that 
isn’t in the script that you have, but simply 
because I think in deference to some of our 
guests, I should point out that probably the 
most accurate description of the American 
Revolution was given to me by an English- 
man who said that they understood it was 
just an argument between two groups of 
Englishmen. [Laughter] 

Mr. President, I can think of more 
appropriate occasion than here and now for 
your first visit to the United States as leader 
of the French Republic. Your nation faces 
many serious challenges and so does mine 
But ancestors did before and 
their descendents have done since, we can 
stand tall and stand firm by standing to- 
The durability of Franco-American 
friendship there is 
The world’s oldest alliance has sur- 


no 


just as our 


gether 
proves constancy in 
change 
vived, and we can join together to strength- 
en the Atlantic Alliance for the future. 

Actually, the alliance began in 1778 when 
France signed a treaty and became the first 
nation to the United States of 
America as a nation. And the date was Feb- 
6th, which happens to be my birth- 
day, but it’s not true that I was there for 
the signing of the treaty. [Laughter] 


recognize 


ruary 


France and America may not always see 
to eye on every issue, but we usually 
can, and like true friends, we know we can 
count on each other in times of peril 

Mr. President, 
Ottawa, and in 


eye 


worked together in 
a few days we'll have an- 
other opportunity to do so in Cancun. I look 
forward to cooperating with you in a con- 
structive spirit of friendship, trust, and good 
will 


we 


And as for now here in Yorktown, I ask 
you all to join me in saluting Francois Mit- 
terrand, a leader of vision and courage, and 


Mrs. Mitterrand 


Vive la France and vive l’'Amerique—amis 


ce soir, demain, et toujours. Long live 
France and America—friends this evening, 


tomorrow, and always 
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Lord Hailsham. Mr. President, Monsieur 
le President la République Frangaise, Chief 
Justice, Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

I can see that as the representative of a 
former colonial power, I’m on the hiding to 
nothing. Now translate that into French, if 
you can. [Laughter] Oh, well. [Laughter] 

I am very pleased and proud to be pres- 
ent here on this historic occasion. I am able, 
I think, to take a somewhat philosophical 
view of the matter. [Laughter] I had a 
direct ancestor who fought at this battle. 
He fought on the American side. 

And you have laid upon me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the task in a flat three minutes of 
proposing any toast I like. And so I shall 
propose the toast. Of the heads of state 
here present or represented, and to the 
eternal friendship between their peoples, je 
léve mon verre, Monsieur le President: Vive 
la France, notre amie et notre alliée [I raise 
my glass, Mr. President: Long live France, 
our friend and our ally], and God bless 
America and God bless my own country, 
too. [Laughter] 

President Mitterrand. Mr. President, 
Madam, dear Lord Hailsham, dear Ameri- 
can and French friends: 

Now, in the words that we've just been 
listening to, even beyond the point of 
humor, I have felt the powerful wind of 
America, the wind of the modern times that 
was 8 years after Yorktown, was going to in 
fact give rise to the wind of change and 
make France also a sort of new world. 

We, the French—we, perhaps, were most 
attentive in listening to the bells of freedom 
that were ringing in response to Patrick 
Henry. First, we responded by coming to 
take our place by your sides in the first 
battlefields of freedom. And secondly, by 
putting almost immediately into effect in 
our own country and in our own way the 
great lesson that you had just given us. 

Stirring news spread the world over as 
soon as Jefferson included the right to hap- 
piness as one of the main requirements of 
your Declaration of Independence. And at 
that time men of all continents and men of 
all countries gradually began to understand 
that this concerned them, each one of 
them, and all of them. 

Now, a number of them, and indeed 
some of us, still have to appreciate that 
there can be no possible happiness where 
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there is neither justice nor liberty. Like 
many others, I devoted part of my life, the 
best part of my life, to freedom, true free- 
dom—the freedom for which Washington’s 
volunteers and also the French soldiers of 
year two of the French Revolution fought. 
And I felt in my own flesh and in my mind 
the inestimable price of such liberty for 
having lived in the French resistance, those 
terrible years when our country was de- 
prived of such freedom. 

I learned in those dark days in France, a 
country that was hurt and humiliated and 
that owes you so much, that our main duty 
towards the others and towards ourselves is 
to struggle with all our might, always and 
ever, for freedom. 

Now, how would I not feel, so to speak, in 
fact, as if I were one of your cousins in a 
way when I hear others, such as yourselves, 
use the plain and sound language of free- 
dom? It is a language that we have in 
common. It is a code of expression for the 
mind and the heart, which allows a simple 
exchange to take place among us, even 
though some of them, and I’m afraid I am 
one of them, some of us, in fact, will speak 


the American language in such an imper- 
fect fashion that it would not be safe to try 
to use it, and I wish to ask you to forgive 
me for this. 

At least I did hear, and I have remem- 
bered, as many, many of my compatriots, 


the two words that the insurgents were 
shouting when they were rushing the 
trenches in Yorktown and which were 
the—for some of them—the last words of 
their life, “God and liberty.” 

May I say that I have this very much in 
mind when I'm raising my glass, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to your excellent and powerful health, 
to Mrs. Reagan, and to the good health of 
Franco-American friendship, which I have 
certainly not found in any way endangered 
by our divergencies or differences of opin- 
ion during our talks, where the frankness 
among us was the kind of thing that old 
friends can demonstrate in order to be able 
to talk to each other without having to take 
too many precautions. 

I would like to associate here in our gath- 
ering a thought for the millions of men and 
women who are in danger of famine and 
who are in fact listening, listening to what 
will come out of Cancun, where you and I, 
Mr. President, we will, with the other par- 


ticipants in the North-South conference, 
have an opportunity to pursue and to con- 
tinue in greater depth our conversations of 
today. 

We have other trenches, in fact, to over- 
come with the cry of “liberty.” And the 
entrenchments of suffering and sorrow of 
man are more abrupt even than those of 
Yorktown or the walls of our Bastille. But 
the cry, our cry will be the same, “liberty.” 

I will raise my glass to your health, Mr. 
President, and to thank you for the very 
warm welcome that we have received in 
this city and in this country. And I know 
that all the French who have been guests of 
your country have always been received 
with the same warm welcome. 

And to you, Madam, I would like to say 
how much I enjoyed our conversations in 
London and here in Williamsburg, and 
thanks to them I have learned to know 
more who you are. I have learned better to 
appreciate your charm and the presence of 
the First Lady of the United States. 

I would also like to raise my glass to my 
good friend Lord Hailsham and through 
him to his country, because though be- 
tween our two countries there have over 
the centuries been a lot of quarreling, since 
then another friendship and a very strong 
friendship was born, has been born, and | 
will say more about this tomorrow. 

And we do not forget that in 1940, the 
knight—the fighter for freedom was and 
was alone the United Kingdom. 

I would like to raise my glass to all our 
American hosts. The French who are here 
know that we are in fact speaking with the 
same heart. 

And I would like our American hosts to 
know that France is a country that wishes 
to achieve more justice and that will choose 
the parts in order to achieve that, according 
to its tastes. And France is « country who 
wishes by her experience to prolong the 
civilization, the civilization that was born 
two centuries ago, and that if it is to pro- 
long itself and continue to act and act with 
power, it must learn to adapt and to change 
itself and to evolve while always remaining 
faithful to the original message. 

Thank you. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10 p.m. at 
the Royal Governor’s Palace. President Mit- 
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terrand spoke in French, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. 

The Rt. Honorable Lord Hailsham is the 
Lord Chancellor of the United Kingdom. 


Yorktown, Virginia 








Remarks at the Bicentennial Observance of 
the Battle of Yorktown. October 19, 1981 





Mr. President, Mrs. Mitterrand, Lord Chan- 
cellor,! Governor John Dalton—and I thank 
you very much for that most gracious intro- 
duction—Members of the Congress, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, distinguished guests, 
and my fellow citizens: 

I open with something of an announce- 
ment before my remarks. Since today is a 
day to celebrate freedom, I feel it only ap- 
propriate that I exercise one of the more 
pleasant powers of the Presidency. After 
consultation with Governor Dalton and 
with his approval, by the power vested in 
me as President of the United States, I 
hereby grant amnesty to the corps of cadets 
of the Virginia Military Institute under the 
terms and conditions to be specified by the 
superintendent. [Laughter] 

And now, this field, this ceremony, and 
this day hold a special meaning for people 
the world over, whether free in their lives 
or only in their dreams. Not long after the 
battle of Yorktown, Lafayette wrote home 
to France. “Here,” he said, “humanity has 
won its battle, liberty now has a country.” 

It was an extraordinary moment in histo- 
ry. The Continental Army, as you’ve been 
told, had marched more than 400 miles 
from the Hudson River in New York to the 
tidewaters of Virginia. They surprised and 
stranded Lord Cornwallis on the tip of this 
peninsula. When Admiral de Grasse and his 
French fleet blockaded the Chesapeake, the 
trap was sprung. There could be no rescue 
by land or by sea. 

Nearly 8,000 British soldiers had swept 
from Charleston to Richmond to this spot 


‘Rt. Honorable Lord Hailsham, 
Chancellor of the United Kingdom. 


Lord 
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between the York and the James Rivers, 
with far more victories than defeats. But as 
they were encircled and besieged by the 
Continentals, as they withstood day after 
day of grueling bombardment, they must 
have known in their hearts they were fight- 
ing for a cause they could not win. 

Their enemies were a band of colonists 
with bandaged feet and muskets that 
couldn’t be counted on to fire, but the Brit- 
ish were thousands of miles from home and 
the Americans were fighting where they 
lived. Those rebels may not have had fancy 
uniforms or even adequate resources, but 
they had a passion for liberty burning in 
their hearts. 

In a masterly execution of a textbook 
siege, General Washington and his grab bag 
army defeated the finest troops King 
George could field. 

The morning of the surrender must have 
been very much like this one today. The 
first real chill of autumn was in the air. The 
trees were turning brilliant with the hues of 
red and gold and brown. The sky was 
bright and clear. Quiet had finally returned 
to this lovely countryside. How strange the 
silence must have seemed after the thun- 
dering violence of war. 

And then the silence was broken by a 
muffled beat of British drums, covered with 
black handkerchiefs, as the Redcoats 
marched to surrender. The pageantry was 
spectacular. The French in their spotless 
white uniforms lined »%ne side of the road. 
The ragged Continentals were brown and 
dreary on the other side. But the journals of 
those who were present mention that the 
Americans stood every bit as straight and 
equally as proud as any army could. They 
had, on that day, a military bearing that was 
not to be outdone by their comrades in 
white and blue nor by King George’s men 
in their brilliant red. 

As the British marched between the 
allied armies to the field of surrender, tears 
streamed down many of their faces. Their 
musicians played a tune popular in England 
at the time, yes, “The World Turned Upside 
Down.” And that’s just what the colonists 
had done. 

But those Americans were not profession- 
al soldiers at all. They had fought for free- 
dom from Quebec to Saratoga, from 
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Camden and Cowpens to Germantown, 
Valley Forge, and Monmouth—towns and 
countrysides once so anonymous that King 
George complained he could neither pro- 
nounce them nor find them on the map. 

By Yorktown, they were veterans, but 
they were still not soldiers. They were 
farmers, backwoodsmen, tradesmen, clerks, 
and laborers—common men from all walks 
of life, anxious to return to their families 
and the building of a nation. On that day in 
1781 a philosophy found a people, and the 
world would never be the same. 

We who have traveled here today—and 
I’m told we number more than 60,000—did 
not come just to admire the strategies, bat- 
tlements, and trenches of a siege. We did 
not come to idealize human suffering. 

The wounds of this battle have long since 
healed. Our nations have matured, and 
bonds of friendship now exist between one- 
time enemies. The same has been true of 
other wars since, which makes you wonder 
if after all the hatred, all the pain, and all 
the sacrifice, we find ourselves able to be 
friends and allies, why couldn’t we find our- 
selves able to be friends without first going 
to war? 

We have come to this field to celebrate 
the triumph of an idea—that freedom will 
eventually triumph over tyranny. It is and 
always will be a warning to those who 
would usurp the rights of others: Time will 
find them beaten. The beacon of freedom 
shines here for all who will see, inspiring 
free men and captives alike, and no wall, no 
curtain, nor totalitarian state can shut it out. 

The commemoration of this battle marks 
the end of the revolution and the beginning 
of a new world era. The promise made on 
July 4th was kept on October 19th. The 
dream described in that Pennsylvania hall 
was fulfilled on this Virginia field. Through 
courage, the support of our allies, and by 
the gracious hand of God, a revolution was 
won, a people were set free, and the world 
witnessed the most exciting adventure in 
the history of nations: the beginning of the 
United States of America. 

But we didn’t win this battle or this war 
by ourselves. From your country, Mr. Presi- 
dent, came men and ships and goods. Gen- 
erals Rochambeau and Lafayette and Admi- 
rals de Grasse and de Barras were among 
those without whose help this battle and 


this war could never have been won. 
France was first to our side, first to recog- 
nize our independence, and steadfast in 
friendship ever since. We are bonded in 
spirit and, in fact, by freedom. “Entre vous, 
entre nous, a la vie, a la mort,” Rocham- 
beau said—between you, between us, 
through life, or death. 

And others came to our aid—Poles, Span- 
iards, Scots, Canadians, Swedes, Germans, 
Dutch, Irish, and still more. 

Our Revolution was won by and for all 
who cherish the timeless and universal 
rights of man. This battle was a vindication 
of ideas that had been forming for centuries 
in the Western mind. 

From the Mediterranean had come the 
philosophies of Greece and the laws of 
Rome. England contributed representative 
government, and the French and the Poles 
shared their dreams of equality and liberty. 
On our own frontier, we learned depend- 
ence on family and neighbors, and in our 
Revolution free men were taught reliance 
on other free men. 

We of the West have lived the central 
truths, the values around which we now 
must rally—human_ dignity, individual 
rights, and representative democracy. Our 
nations share the foundation of common 
law, separation of powers, and limited gov- 
ernment. We must unite behind our own 
common cause of freedom. 

There are those in the world today, as 
there always have been, who recognize 
human rights as only selective favors to be 
doled out by the state. They preach revolu- 
tion against tyranny, but they intend to re- 
place it with the tyranny of totalitarianism. 

Once again, today, thousands of free men 
and women have gathered on this battle- 
field in testimony to their beliefs. Let the 
struggle that took place here remind us all: 
The freedom we enjoy today has not always 
existed and carries no guarantees. In our 
search for an everlasting peace, let all of us 
resolve to remain so sure of our strength 
that the victory for mankind we won here 
is never threatened. 

Will we meet the challenge, will we meet 
the challenge Joseph Warren put forth to 
Americans 200 years ago? Will we act 
worthy of ourselves? 
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Each generation before us has struggled 
and sacrificed for freedom. Can we do any 
less? 

The men and boys who fought on this 
field somehow understood that government 
must be close to people and responsive to 
them; that if all men are free to prosper, all 
will benefit. 

Today in our country those concepts are 
threatened by government’s bloated size 
and the distortion of its true functions. Our 
people are struggling under a punishing tax 
burden many times heavier than that which 
ignited our first rebellion. Regulations that 
inhibit our growth and prosperity would be 
incomprehensible to the colonists who re- 
volted because of the Stamp Act. 

Our Founding Fathers devised a system 
of government unique in all the world—a 
federation of sovereign States, with as much 
law and decisionmaking authority as possi- 
ble kept at the local level. This concept of 
federalism has been the secret of America’s 
success and will be a priority again as we 
restore the balance between the Federal, 
State, and local levels that was intended in 
the Constitution. 

But of equal concern to me is the uncer- 
tainty some seem to have about the need 
for a strong American defense. Now, that is 
a proper task for the national government. 
Military inferiority does not avoid a conflict, 
it only invites one and then ensures defeat. 
We have been trusted with freedom. We 
have been trusted with freedom and must 
ensure it for our children and for their chil- 
dren. We’re rebuilding our defenses so that 
our sons and daughters never need to be 
sent to war. 

Where are the voices of courage and 
vision that inspired us in the past? Are we 
ever to hear those voices again? Yes. 
Thomas Paine, a voice of patriotism, said, 
“Those who expect to reap the blessings of 
freedom must, . . . , undergo the fatigue of 
supporting it.” We always have, and we 
always will. That’s just part of being an 
American. 

Our Declaration of Independence has 
been copied by emerging nations around 
the globe, its themes adopted in places 
many of us have never heard of. 

Here in this land, for the first time, it was 
decided that man is born with certain God- 
given rights. We the people declared that 
government is created by the people for 
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their own convenience. Government has no 
power except those voluntarily granted to it 
by we the people. 

There have been revolutions before and 
since ours, revolutions that simply ex- 
changed one set of rulers for another. Ours 
was a philosophical revolution that changed 
the very concept of government. 

John Adams wrote home from Philadel- 
phia shortly before signing the Declaration 
of Independence, and he said, “I am well 
aware of the Toil and Blood and Treasure, 
that it will cost Us to maintain this Declara- 
tion, and support and defend these States. 
Yet through all the Gloom, I can see the 
Rays of ravishing Light and Glory. I can see 
that the End is more than worth all the 
Means—and that Posterity will triumph—”. 

It is that vision we recall today. We have 
economic problems at home, and we live in 
a troubled and violent world. But there is a 
moral fiber running through our people 
that makes us more than strong enough to 
face the tests ahead. We can look at our 
past with pride, and our future can be 
whatever we make it. We can remember 
that saying Thomas Paine said, “We have it 
within our power to begin the world over 
again.” We only have to act worthy of our- 
selves. 

And as has been said already today, God 
bless America. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:23 p.m. 
from a reviewing stand overlooking the bat- 
tlefield. 

Following his remarks, the President re- 
turned to the White House. 


United Service Organizations, Inc. 





Remarks at a Dinner Marking the 
Organization’s 40th Anniversary. 
October 17, 1981 





Bob, that was a great one-liner. [Laugh- 
ter] 

President Ford, Madam Chairman, Mr. 
President, and all you distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen here tonight: 

It is a great pleasure for Nancy and 
myself to be here to celebrate this 40th 
anniversary of USO and the 40 years of Bob 
Hope’s association with USO. 
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I don’t think any of us realize that there 
probably isn’t anyone who loves his work as 
much as Bob Hope. I discovered that once 
when he was up at our ranch and I took 
him over to the paddock fence to show him 
our horses. And then I got a telephone call. 
When I came back, he was doing a monolog 
to the horses. And they were iaughing. 
[Laughter] 

And, of course, as has been made so very 
evident here tonight, his other love is golf. 
When we met tonight, I said, “Hello, how 
are you?” And he says, “Hello, what’s your 
handicap?” I said, “The Congress.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

But here with all the nice people like you 
I have to say I’ve discovered how nice 
people can be. I got a letter from an envi- 
ronmentalist the other day, and he was 
thanking me. He said it’s the first time he’s 
ever been able to make his children 
behave. He now scares them into being 
good by telling “em James Watt will get 
‘em. [Laughter] 

Of course, all your mail isn’t that good. 
I've been getting some flak about ordering 
the production of the B-1. How did I know 
it was an airplane? I thought it was vitamins 
for the troops. [Laughter] 

Now, tomorrow Nancy and I are going to 
Virginia to commemorate the Battle of 
Yorktown. And let me lay to rest an ugly 
rumor. It isn’t true that Bob entertained the 
troops there. [Laughter] He was still at 
Valley Forge. [Laughter] 

But seriously, we are very proud to be 
here tonight, and I’m very proud to be the 
Honorary Chairman of the USO. The USO 
is the very epitome of the voluntary spirit, 
and it came into being 40 years ago, to 
meet a real need in the first few months of 
World War II. It continues because 40,000 
volunteers give their time and effort to 
helping our men and women in uniform, 
and people like you give your help to them 
in what they’re doing. 

Now, this 40th anniversary is also the an- 
niversary of Leslie Townes Hope with the 
USO. That’s Bob. In fact, the USO had to 
catch up with him. Many of us have forgot- 
ten that he’d been entertaining the GI’s for 
quite some time before there was a USO. 
And it was practically a solo act, wherever 
they were in the world. But now the USO 
goes on helping not only men and women 
in uniform but their families as well. And it 


does all this without government funding, 
depending on the great heart of a great 
people. 

Let me tell you just one story—and this is 
not a joke. There were two sailors, undoubt- 
edly with our fleet there in the Mediterra- 
nean, who had a leave, and they were going 
to try and see Italy. And they were hiking 
their way around, and they were camped 
one night sleeping in sleeping bags, south of 
Rome. And they were mugged, set upon 
and robbed of everthing including their 
identification papers and the clothing of 
one of them. And the next day, being re- 
sourceful Yankee sailors, they hitchhiked 
their way to Rome, one of them zipped up 
in his sleeping bag, as he was the one who'd 
lost his clothes. Now, you can imagine what 
it would have been like if they'd had to tell 
their story to a chief petty officer, but in- 
stead, they landed on the doorstep of the 
USO in Rome. And the USO got clothing 
for them, got identity papers for them, and 
then, because they were trying to see Italy, 
took them on a tour of Rome. 

Just about anywhere in the world that the 
American military men and women find 
themselves, they also find the USO. Noah 
Webster said, “Wherever public spirit pre- 
vails, liberty is secure.” Well, the public 
spirit of the USO and the public spirit of 
Bob Hope have been pretty evident for 
four decades now, and like everyone else 
up here, on behalf of all Americans, we 
thank the USO and Bob Hope for our liber- 
ty and for the men and women in the serv- 
ice. 

And then, since I know that Bob hasn't 
got much to do these days, I have a job for 
him that he doesn’t know about. 

This is addressed to Bob Hope of Califor- 


nia. 


[At this point, the President read a commis- 
sion, the text of which follows. 


Ronald Reagan 
The President of the United States 
of America 
To Bob Hope, of California, Greetings: 
For more than half a century, under eleven 


Presidents, you have raised the spirits of the 
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American people. Your unmatched patriotism, in- 
tegrity, stamina, and sense of humor have con- 
tributed to the well-being of your country in 
countless ways. As an entertainer, you have 
brought new meaning to the art of comedy and 
laughter to our hearts. During hard times, your 
comedy has uplifted the spirits of millions at 
home and reassured those in our armed forces 
overseas. Your years of selfless service and dedi- 
cation have made you an American legend. For 
all that you have done, I do hereby appoint you 
Ambassador of Good Will to the entire World, 
and authorize you to do and perform all such 
matters and things as to the said Office do apper- 
tain or as may be duly given you in charge here- 
after 

Done at the City of Washington this seven- 
teenth day of October in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and eighty-one, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and sixth 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
10:15 p.m. in the International Ballroom at 
the Washington Hilton Hotel. In his open- 
ing remarks, he referred to former President 
Gerald R. Ford, Mrs. Charles H. Sethness, 
Jr., chairman of the dinner, and James E. 
Barrett, USO World President. — 

The transcript of the President’s remarks 
was released by the White House Press 
Office on October 20 


Department of Labor 


Nomination of William Coskrey Plowden, 
Jr, To Be an Assistant Secretary 
October 20, 1981 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William Coskrey Plowden, 
Jr., to be Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Veterans’ Employment. 

Since 1976, Mr. Plowden has been State 
director, Veterans Employment and Serv- 
ices (South Carolina). He was appointed to 
the Americanism Commission of the Ameri- 
can Legion National Organization in 1961] 
and served as Americanism chairman, State 
of South Carolina American Legion. He is a 
member of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
(VFW) and the Disabled American Veterans 
(DAV). 


, 1981 


Mr. Plowden served in World War II in 
the China-Burma Theatre, attaining the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, and retired from 
the reserve as a full colonel in 1965. He 
graduated from the Citadel Military College 
(B.A., 1939). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in New Zion, S.C. Mr. 
Plowden was born July 15, 1918, in New 
Zion. 


Permanent Joint Board on Defense, 
United States and Canada 





Appointment of Charles S. Gubser as 
Chairman. October 20, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Charles S. Gubser to be 
Chairman, Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fense, United States and Canada. 

Mr. Gubser was a Member of the United 
States House of Representatives for 22 years 
in 1953-74. He recently served as Chair- 
man of the Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fense, United States and Canada, in 1975- 
78. 

He graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia (B.A.). He is married and resides in 
Monument, Colo. He was born February 1, 
1916, in Gilroy, Calif. 


United States Sinai Support Mission 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. October 20, 1981 


I am pleased to transmit herewith the 
Twelfth Report of the United States Sinai 
Support Mission. It covers the Mission’s ac- 
tivities during the six-month period ending 
October 1, 1981. This report is provided in 
accordance with Section 4 of Public Law 
94-110 of October 13, 1975. 

The Sinai Support Mission and its over- 
seas arm, the Sinai Field Mission, have since 
1976 made unique contributions to the 
peace process in that part of the Middle 
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East, first by establishing and operating the 
tactical early warning system that made 
possible the second disengagement agree- 
ment between Egypt and Israel, and when 
that mission was successfully completed in 
January 1980, by undertaking during the 
interim withdrawal period the verification 
of Egyptian and Israeli adherence to the 
military limitations called for in their 1979 
Peace Treaty. 

This second peacekeeping role will end 
on April 25, 1982, the date established 
under the Treaty for the completion of Is- 
raeli withdrawal from the Sinai. At that 
time, the Sinai Field Mission will relinquish 
its verification responsibilities to the new 
Multinational Force and Observers being 
established to supervise implementation of 
the Treaty’s security arrangements after 
Israel’s withdrawal. 

Funding for the Sinai Support Mission for 
Fiscal Year 1981 was authorized at $16 mil- 
lion. Only $10 million is being requested for 
Fiscal Year 1982, a level that will fund the 
Mission’s operations during its final months 
and the projected costs of its phase out after 
April 25, 1982. 

The role of the Sinai Support and Field 
Missions has been a concrete example of 
the United States’ commitment to the 
achievement of a just and lasting peace in 
the Middle East. Our participation in the 
Multinational Force and Observers will be 
the next crucial step in the further promo- 
tion of that peace. I am counting on the 
continuing support of the Congress for our 
role in the peace process. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 20, 1981. 


President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board 





Executive Order 12331. October 20, 1981 





By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and statutes 


of the United States of America, and in 
order to enhance the security of the United 
States by improving the quality and effec- 
tiveness of intelligence available to the 
United States, it is ordered as follows: 


Section I. There is hereby established 
within the White House Office, Executive 
Office of the President, the President’s For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory Board (the 
“Board”). Members of the Board shall serve 
at the pleasure of the President and shall be 
appointed by the President from among 
trustworthy and distinguished citizens out- 
side the Government who are qualified on 
the basis of achievement, experience, and 
independence. The President shall desig- 
nate a Chairman and Vice Chairman from 
among the members. The Board shall uti- 
lize full-time staff and consultants as author- 
ized by the President. Such staff shall be 
headed by an Executive Director, appoint- 
ed by the President. 


Sec. 2. The Board shall assess the quality, 
quantity, and adequacy of intelligence col- 
lection, of analysis and estimates, of coun- 
terintelligence, and other intelligence activ- 
ities. The Board shall have the authority to 
continually review the performance of all 
agencies of the Government that are en- 
gaged in the collection, evaluation, or pro- 
duction of intelligence or the execution of 
intelligence policy. The Board shall further 
be authorized to assess the adequacy of 
management, personnel, and organization 
in the intelligence agencies. 

Sec. 3. The Board shall report directly to 
the President and advise him concerning 
the objectives, conduct, management, and 
coordination of the various activities of the 
agencies of the intelligence community. 
The Board shall report periodically, but at 
least semi-annually, concerning findings and 
appraisals and shall make appropriate rec- 
ommendations for actions to improve and 
enhance the performance of the intelli- 
gence efforts of the United States. 


Sec. 4. The Board shall receive, consider, 
and take appropriate action with respect to 
matters, identified to the Board by the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, or other Government 
agencies engaged in intelligence or related 
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activities, in which the support of the Board 
will further the effectiveness of the national 
intelligence effort. With respect to matters 
deemed appropriate by the President, the 
Board shall advise and make recommenda- 
tions to the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
other Government agencies engaged in in- 
telligence and related activities, concerning 
ways to achieve increased effectiveness in 
meeting national intelligence needs. 

Sec. 5. The Board shall have access to the 
full extent permitted by applicable law to 
all information necessary to carry out its 
duties in the possession of any agency of the 
Government. Information made available to 
the Board shall be given all necessary secu- 
rity protection in accordance with applica- 
ble laws and regulations. Each member of 
the Board, each member of the Board’s 
staff, and each of the Board’s consultants 
shall execute an agreement never to reveal 
any classified information obtained by 
virtue of his or her service with the Board 
except to the President or to such persons 
as the President may designate. 

Sec. 6. Members of the Board shall serve 
without compensation, but may receive 
transportation, expense, and per diem 
allowances as authorized by law. Staff and 
consultants to the Board shall receive pay 
and allowances as authorized by the Presi- 
dent. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 20, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:31 p.m., October 20, 1981) 


President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board 





Appointment of 19 Members, and 
Designation of the Chairman and Vice 


Chairman. October 20, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
serve on the President’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board. The President also 
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announced his intention to designate Anne 
Armstrong as Chairman and Leo Cherne as 
Vice Chairman. 


Anne Armstrong is currently chairman of the 
Advisory Board of the Georgetown University 
Center for Strategic and International Studies. 
She was United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain in 1976-77 and served as Counsellor to 
the President in 1973-74. She is married, has 
five children, and resides in Armstrong, Tex. 


Leo Cherne is an economist and currently serves 
on the Advisory Board of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Center for Strategic and International 
Studies. He was a member of the President's 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board in 1973- 
76 and served as Chairman in 1976-77. He 
resides in New York City and was born Sep- 
tember 8, 1912. 

David Abshire was executive director of the 
Center for Strategic and International Studies, 
Georgetown University, in 1962-70 and has 
served as chairman since 1973. He was Chair- 
man of the Board for International Broadcast- 
ing in 1974-77. He is married, has five chil- 
dren, and resides in Washington, D.C. He was 
born April 11, 1926. 


William O. Baker is a research chemist and was 
chairman of the board of Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories. He was a member of the President’s 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board in 1959- 
77. He is married, has one son, and resides in 
Morristown, N.J. He was born July 15, 1915. 


Alfred S. Bloomingdale is a corporation execu- 
tive in New York City. He was chairman of the 
board of directors of Diners’ Club in 1964-70. 
He is married, has two children, and resides in 
New York. He was born April 15, 1916. 

Frank Borman is chairman, president, and chief 
executive officer of Eastern Airlines. Colonel 
Borman was commander of the Apollo 8 space 
flight, the first lunar orbital mission, in Decem- 
ber 1968. He is married, has two sons, and 
resides in Miami, Fla. He was born March 14, 
1928. 


W. Glenn Campbell has been director, Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, Stan- 
ford University, since 1960. He was a member 
of the National Science Board, National Science 
Foundation, in 1972-78. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Stanford, Calif. 
He was born April 29, 1924. 


John B. Connally is an attorney with the firm of 
Vinson & Elkins in Houston, Tex. He was Gov- 
ernor of Texas in 1963-69 and a candidate for 
President of the United States in 1980. He was 
Secretary of the Navy in 1961 and Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1971-72. He was a member of 
the President's Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
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Board in 1971, 1972-74, and 1976-77. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Houston, Tex. He was born February 27, 1917. 


John S. Foster, Jr., is vice president, science and 
technology, TRW, Inc. He was Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering for the De- 
partment of Defense in 1965. Mr. Foster 
served as a member of the President’s Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board in 1973-77. He is 
married, has five children, and resides in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He was born September 18, 
1922. 


Leon Jaworski is an attorney with the firm of 
Fulbright & Jaworski of Houston, Tex. He was 
Director of the Office of the Watergate Special 
Prosecution Force in 1973-74 and special coun- 
sel in President Kennedy’s assassination investi- 
gation. He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Houston, Tex. He was born Septem- 
ber 19, 1905. 


Claire Boothe Luce was a member of the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board in 1973-77. She is a playwright and jour- 
nalist. She was also a Member of Congress in 
1943-47 and Ambassador to Italy in 1953-57. 
She resides in Honolulu, Hawaii, and was born 
in New York City. 

Thomas H. Moorer was Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations in 1967 and Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in 1970-74. He recently retired 
from the Navy with the rank of admiral. He is 
a member of the board of advisers of the 
Georgetown University Center for Strategic 
and International Studies. He was born Febru- 
ary 9, 1912. 

Peter O’Donnell, Jr., is director of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, Tex., and was a member 
of the board of trustees and board of governors 
of Southern Methodist University in 1973-80. 
He was an adviser to the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense in 1973. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Dallas, Tex. He was born 
April 21, 1924. 


H. Ross Perot is chairman of the board of Elec- 
tronic Data Systems Corp. in Dallas, Tex. He 
was formerly with the IBM Corp. and is active 
in many community affairs including the Boy 
Scouts of America. He is a recipient of the 
highest civilian award by the Department of 
Defense, the Distinguished Civilian Service 
Award. He resides in Dallas, Tex., and was 
born in 1930. 


Joe M. Rodgers is president of JMR Investments 
and American Constructors, Inc. He is past na- 
tional president of the Associated Builders and 
Contractors, Inc. He was also finance chairman 
of the Republican National Committee in 
1979-80. He is married, has two children, and 


resides in Nashville, Tenn. He was born No- 
vember 12, 1933. 


Paul Seabury is professor of political science at 
the University of California at Berkeley and 
specializes in international relations and U.S. 
foreign policy. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Berkeley, Calif. He was born 
May 6, 1923. 


Robert F. Six, an aviation pioneer and innovator, 
is founder and chairman of the board of Conti- 
nental Airlines. He is married and resides in 
Los Angeles, Calif. He was born June 25, 1907. 


Seymour Weiss was Ambassador to the Bahamas 
in 1974-76 and Director of the Office of Polliti- 
co-Military Policy, Department of State, in 
1973. He was also Director of the Office of 
Strategic Intelligence and Research, with the 
rank of Assistant Secretary of State. He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in Bethes- 
da, Md. He was born May 15, 1925. 


Edward Bennett Williams is a partner with the 
firm of Williams & Connolly in Washington, 
D.C. He taught criminal law at Georgetown 
Law School in 1946-58 and was a lecturer at 
Yale Law School in 1971. He was a member of 
the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board in 1976-77. He is married, has seven 
children, and resides in Potomac, Md. He was 
born May 31, 1920. 


Intelligence Oversight Board 





Appointment of Three Members, and 
Designation of Chairman. 
October 20, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Intelligence Oversight 
Board. The President also announced his in- 
tention to designate W. Glenn Campbell as 
Chairman. 

W. Glenn Campbell has been director, Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, Stan- 
ford University, since 1960. He was a member 
of the National Science Board, National Science 
Foundation, in 1972-78. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Stanford, Calif. 
He was born April 29, 1924. 

Frank D. Stella is president and founder of the 
F. D. Stella Products Co. in Detroit, Mich. He 
also serves on the board of directors of Peoples 
Federal Savings & Loan Association of Detroit. 
He was appointed by President Nixon to serve 
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on the Presidential Commission on Federal Sta- 
tistics in 1970. He is married, has seven chil- 
dren, and resides in Detroit, Mich. He was 
born January 21, 1919. 

Charles Tyroler II was president of Quadri-Sci- 
ence, Inc., in 1961-80. He is currently a busi- 
ness consultant on national problems. Since 
1976 he has been director of the Committee 
on the Present Danger. In 1950-53 he was 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense. He was 
born January 2, 1915. 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. October 20, 1981 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 59 
deferrals of fiscal year 1982 funds totaling 
$147.0 million. 

Fifty-six of the deferrals, totaling $95.1 
million, constitute the first group of defer- 
rals of fiscal year 1982 funds made available 
for the period through November 20, 1981, 
by the Continuing Resolution, P.L. 97-51. 
These deferrals are intended to preserve 
Congressional options to act favorably on 
the proposals for reductions in FY 1982 
budget authority that I announced on Sep- 
tember 24, 1981, and subsequently trans- 
mitted to the Congress. These deferrals rec- 
ognize the intent of Congress, reaffirmed 
during House and Senate action on the 
Continuing Resolution, that amounts pro- 
vided in Continuing Resolutions are ceil- 
ings, not mandatory spending levels. 

Accordingly, where the Continuing Reso- 
lution provides amounts in excess of my re- 
quests for the period of the resolution, de- 
ferrals are being proposed to restrain 
spending to levels in my requests until 
action on regular appropriations is com- 
plete. However, exceptions have been 
made in this general policy to avoid major 
administrative or personnel problems or to 
avoid serious disruption of an agency’s mis- 
sions. 

Deferrals under the Continuing Resolu- 
tion are included in this special message for 
the Executive Office of the President and 
twenty-two departments and agencies. Ad- 
ditional deferrals under the Continuing Res- 
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olution will be transmitted during the next 
week. 

Three other deferrals, totaling $51.9 mil- 
lion, included in this special message report 
on amounts routinely carried forward from 
fiscal year 1981 in the Department of 
Health and Human Services that cannot be 
used immediately or are withheld pending 
completion of a review. 

The details of each deferral are contained 
in the attached reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 20, 1981. 


Note: The attachments detailing the defer- 
rals are printed in the Federal Register of 
October 26, 1981. 


United States-Argentine Agreement 
Concerning Hide Exports and Other 
Trade Matters 





Proclamation 4876. October 20, 1981 





SUSPENSION OF THE APPLICATION OF 
OBLIGATIONS UNDER AN AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
ARGENTINA CONCERNING HIDE EXPORTS 
AND OTHER TRADE MATTERS 


By tne President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. On August 10, 1979, the Governments 
of the United States of America and the 
Argentine Republic entered into an Agree- 
ment Concerning Hide Exports and Other 
Trade Matters (the Agreement). The Agree- 
ment was implemented by Proclamation 
4694 of September 29, 1979, and became 
effective October 1, 1979. 

2. The Agreement provides in pertinent 
part that Argentina adopts a 20% ad valorem 
tax on exports of cattle hides, effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1979, to replace its existing embar- 
go on exports of such products, and then to 
phase out the tax in accordance with the 
following schedule: 
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Percent 

ad 
valorem 
April 1, 1980 15 
October 1, 1980 10 
April 1, 1981 5 
October 1, 1981 Free 


The United States, inter alia, agreed to 
reduce its 5 percent ad valorem duty on 
bovine leather provided for in item 121.61 
of the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(TSUS) in accordance with the following 
schedule: 

Percent 
ad 
valorem 


October 1, 1979 2 
October 1, 1980 l 
October 1, 1981 Free 


3. The United States has complied with 
the terms of the Agreement. In October 
1980, Argentina reduced its export tax to 10 
percent, but has failed to reduce it further 
as required by the Agreement. The Govern- 
ment of Argentina has informed the United 
States that it does not intend to meet its 
obligations for further reductions in the 
export tax. 

4. Argentina’s breach of the Agreement 
constitutes a suspension of the application 
of trade agreement obligations of benefit to 
the United States. Adequate compensation 
has not been received therefor. The action 
taken by this proclamation is necessary to 
protect the economic interest of the United 
States. 

5. Section 125(d\1) of the Trade Act of 
1974 (the Trade Act) (19 U.S.C. 2135(d\1)) 
authorizes the President to withdraw, sus- 
pend, or modify the application of trade 
agreement obligations which are substan- 
tially equivalent to those which have been 
withdrawn, suspended, or modified by a 
foreign country, and to proclaim under sec- 
tion 125(c) of the Trade Act such import 
restrictions as are appropriate to effect ade- 
quate compensation from that foreign coun- 
try or instrumentality. 

6. Section 125(f) of the Trade Act requires 
the President to provide the opportunity 
for interested parties to present views at a 
public hearing prior to taking action pursu- 
ant to Section 125(d\1). Such an opportuni- 
ty was presented by scheduling such a hear- 
ing for September 28, 1981, at the Office of 


the United States Trade Representative 
(USTR). 

7. I have decided, pursuant to section 
125(dX1) of the Trade Act, to suspend the 
application of the Agreement insofar as it 
requires the United States to reduce its 
duty on bovine leather imports provided for 
in item 121.61 of the TSUS to free, and to 
modify the TSUS pursuant to Section 125(c) 
of the Trade Act to provide a one percent 
ad valorem column | rate of duty on such 
bovine leather imports. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including Sections 125 and 604 of 
the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2135 and 
2483), do proclaim that: 

(1) The application of the obligation of 
the United States pursuant to the Agree- 
ment to reduce its column 1 rate of duty on 
certain bovine leather imports to free as 
implemented by Proclamation 4694, is 
hereby suspended for and until such time as 
the USTR makes a determination (published 
in the Federal Register) that Argentina is in 
compliance with the Agreement or has oth- 
erwise granted adequate compensation for 
the breach thereof. 

(2) The column 1 rate of duty applicable 
to item 121.61 of the TSUS is modified to 
read “1% ad val.” effective as to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption, on or after the third day fol- 
lowing the date of publication of this proc- 
lamation in the Federal Register and until 
such time as the USTR makes the determi- 
nation referred to in paragraph (1) above, at 
which time the column 1 rate of duty 
would be free. 

(3) The modification of the TSUS and the 
determination made by the USTR under 
the above paragraphs shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-one and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:41 a.m., October 21, 1981) 
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International Meeting on Cooperation 
and Development 





Remarks to Reporters on Departure From 
the White House. October 21, 1981 





Good morning. 

This summer, I had the privilege of rep- 
resenting the United States in Ottawa, at an 
economic summit attended by nations rep- 
resenting more than two-thirds of the 
world’s wealth. Well, this morning I leave 
for Cancun, Mexico, to attend another eco- 
nomic summit, this one attended by 22 in- 
dustrial and developing nations that com- 
prise more than two-thirds of the world’s 
population. 

Together, these summits reflect a com- 
mitment by the peoples in nearly every 
part of the globe, and the United States is a 
part of this commitment. We believe a 
stronger domestic and world economy are 
vital to peace and stability. This objective is 
a top priority of American foreign policy, 
but we go to Cancun with no illusions. The 
problems of hunger and poverty are severe 
and deeply rooted. They cannot be solved 
overnight, nor can massive transfers of 
wealth somehow miraculously produce new 
well-being. 

Our message at Cancun will be clear. The 
road to prosperity and human fulfillment is 
lighted by economic freedom and individu- 
al incentive. As always, the United States 
will be a friend and an active partner in the 
search for a better life. 

We take with us a solid record of support 
for development and a positive program for 
the 1980's. Free people build free markets 
that ignite dynamic development for every- 
one. We will renew our commitment to 
strengthen and improve international trad- 
ing, investment, and financial relations, and 
we will work for more effective cooperation 
to help developing countries achieve great- 
er self-sustaining growth. 

Cancun is a unique undertaking in world 
affairs. Never have so many nations gath- 
ered from so many parts of the globe for a 
summit conference on economic growth. 
With cooperation and good will, this 
summit can be more than just another shat- 


tered dream. It can be the beginning of 


new hope and a better life for all. 


Q. Mr. Reagan, you said that you expect- 
ed to find a hostile environment. Are you 
still expecting it, and why? 

The President. No, not really, and maybe 
that was a harsh word for it. I think that 
there’s been—there’s kind of a wave of pro- 
paganda about the United States. But when 
you really analyze the facts, the United 
States has provided food for the developing 
world—more than all the rest of the world 
has provided put together. 

We have more than half the trade. We 
import the products from the non-OPEC 
developing countries. More than half is im- 
ported by this country. And we have duty 
laws and so forth that encourage that trade. 
And I think that we have something to 
offer and have quite a record. 

Q. How much of a partner will the 
United States be? 

The President. Well, we're certainly not 
going to go backward. We hope that we 
will be able to suggest going forward with 
more of what we have done so well. What is 
needed is development of those countries to 
the point of being self-sustaining. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:31 a.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. 


United States Strategic Policy 





Statement by the President. 
October 21, 1981 





In the past few days, the Soviet Union has 
issued several propaganda statements that 
seek to drive a wedge between the United 
States and some of our closest friends in 
Europe. I do not intend to let these gross 
distortions of our policies go unchallenged. 

American policy toward deterring conflict 
in Europe has not changed for over 20 
years. Our strategy remains, as it has been, 
one of flexible response: maintaining an as- 
sured military capability to deter the use of 
force—conventional or nuclear—by the 
Warsaw pact at the lowest possible level. 
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As all Presidents have acknowledged, any 
use of nuclear weapons would have the 
most profound consequences. In a nuclear 
war, all mankind would lose. Indeed, the 
awful and incalculable risks associated with 
any use of nuclear weapons themselves 
serve to deter their use. 

The suggestion that the U.S. could even 
consider fighting a nuclear war at Europe’s 
expense is an outright deception. The es- 
sence of U.S. nuclear strategy is that no 
aggressor should believe that the use of nu- 
clear weapons in Europe could reasonably 
be limited to Europe. Indeed it is the joint 
European-American commitment to share 
the burden of our common defense which 
assures the peace. Thus, we regard any mili- 
tary threat to Europe as a threat to the U.S. 
itself. Three hundred seventy-five thousand 
U.S. servicemen provide the living guaran- 
tees of this unshakable U.S. commitment to 
the peace and security of Europe. 


Hungarian Freedom Fighters’ Day 





Proclamation 4877. October 22, 1981 


By the President of the United States 
of America 





A Proclamation 


Twenty-five years ago the Hungarian 
people rose to challenge foreign domination 
of their country and to assert their right to 
freedom and democratic self-determination. 

Today, many of those same people are 
citizens of the United States. Their experi- 
ences, and their continuing devotion to the 
ideals for which they fought, have brought 
new strength and meaning to this Nation’s 
commitment to freedom and justice for all 
people. 

The Congress of the United States by 
joint resolution has authorized and request- 


ed the President to honor the memory of 


the brave Hungarian men and women who 
fought so courageously to achieve the real- 


ization of their aspirations in the face of 


overwhelming military force. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate October 23, 1981, as Hun- 
garian Freedom Fighters’ Day. I call upon 
the people of the United States to reaffirm 
our belief and hope that all nations will one 
day achieve through peaceful means the 
goals of democratic freedom and self-deter- 
mination for which these gallant people sac- 
rificed so much. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of Octo- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-one, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:40 a.m., October 23, 1981] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the White House Press Office on 
October 23. 


Budget Deferrals and Rescissions 





Message to the Congress. October 23, 1981 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 72 
deferrals of fiscal year 1982 funds totaling 
$482.9 million. I am also reporting two new 
proposals to rescind $88.2 million in budget 
authority previously provided by the Con- 
gress. 

Seventy-one of the deferrals totaling 
$391.6 million represent the second in a 
series of messages that I am transmitting 
deferring fiscal year 1982 funds made avail- 
able by the Continuing Resolution, P.L. 97- 
51. 

These actions are being taken in accord 
with the stated intent of the Congress to 
provide minimal and temporary funding for 
the duration of the Continuing Resolution 
which expires November 20, 1981. As indi- 
cated in my last special message of October 
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20, I plan to restrain spending to insure that 
the Congress has the opportunity to enact 
regular appropriations for the entire fiscal 
year at levels that are consistent with my 
revised budget request. 

Deferrals under the Continuing Resolu- 
tion are included in this special message for 
the Executive Office of the President and 
20 departments and agencies. 

I am also reporting in this message a de- 
ferral of $91.3 million for Veterans Admin- 
istration construction pending completion 
of a project review and two rescission pro- 
posals for programs in the Department of 
Defense that are consistent with amend- 
ments to the Defense budget sent to the 
Congress on October 15. 

The details of each rescission proposal 
and deferral are contained in the attached 
reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 23, 1981. 


Note: The attachments detailing the defer- 
rals and proposed rescissions will be print- 
ed in the Federal Register. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the White House and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





October 17 
The White House announced that the 
President has designated the following to 
be members of the U.S. delegation attend- 
ing the funeral services for former Israeli 
Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan: 
Attorney General and Mrs. William French 
Smith 
Senator and Mrs. Roger W. Jepsen of Iowa 


Representative and Mrs. Richard Cheney of Wy- 


oming 
Representative Mickey Edwards of Oklahoma 
Senator Edward Zorinsky of Nebraska 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Stein 
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October 20 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., and Secretary of the Treasury 
Donald T. Regan; 
—representatives of the American Busi- 
ness Conference; 
—Senator Spark Matsunaga of Hawaii; 
—Senator Malcolm Wallop of Wyoming; 
—Senator Alan Dixon of Illinois; 
—Senator Roger W. Jepsen of Iowa; 
—Senator Jennings Randolph of West Vir- 
ginia; 
—Senator John Melcher of Montana; 
—Senator Daniel Inouye of Hawaii. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted October 19 


Ronald P. Wertheim, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Asso- 
ciate Judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia for a term of 15 years, 
vice James B. Belson, elevated. 


F. Keith Adkinson, 

of West Virginia, to be a Federal Trade 
Commissioner for the unexpired term of 7 
years from September 26, 1975, vice 
Robert Pitofsky, resigned. 


Francis S. M. Hodsoll, 

of Virginia, to be Chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Arts for a term of 4 
years, vice Livingston L. Biddle, Jr., term 
expiring. 


Submitted October 20 


Jesse E. Eschbach, 

of Indiana, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Seventh Circuit, vice Luther 
M. Swygert, retired. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted October 20—Continued 


John Bailey Jones, 

of South Dakota, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the District of South Dakota, 
vice Fred J. Nichol, retired. 


James C. Cacheris, 

of Virginia, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Virginia, 
vice a new position created by P.L. 95-486, 
approved October 20, 1978. 


Denny L. Sampson, 

of Nevada, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of Nevada for the term of 4 
years, vice Richard J. Dunn, term expired. 


Submitted October 21 


Joseph P. Russoniello, 

of California, to be United States Attorney 
for the Northern District of California for 
the term of 4 years, vice G. William 
Hunter, resigning. 


James M. Rosenbaum, 

of Minnesota, to be United States Attorney 
for the District of Minnesota for the term of 
4 years, vice Thomas K. Berg, resigned. 


Philip N. Hogen, 

of South Dakota, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the District of South Dakota for the 
term of 4 years, vice Terry L. Pechota, re- 
signed. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
White House Press Office which are not in- 
cluded in this issue. 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released October 19—Continued 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Bicentennial observance of 
the Battle of Yorktown at Yorktown, Va. 


Released October 20 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the International Meeting 
on Cooperation and Development—by Sec- 
retary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., and 
Secretary of the Treasury Donald T. Regan 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Jesse E. Eschbach to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Seventh 
Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of James C. Cacheris to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of Virginia and John Bailey Jones to 
be United States District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of South Dakota 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Denny L. Sampson to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
Nevada 


Released October 21 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Philip N. Hogen to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
South Dakota, James M. Rosenbaum to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Minnesota, and Joseph P. Russoniello to be 
United States Attorney for the Northern 
District of California 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Released October 19 


Transcript: 

Interview with David A. Stockman, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget, on NBC’s “Today” 


Approved October 17 


S.917 / Public Law 97-66 

Veterans’ Disability Compensation, Hous- 
ing, and Memorial Benefits Amendments of 
1981. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved October 20 


H.R. 4612 / Public Law 97-67 

An act to temporarily delay the October 1, 
1981, increase in the price support level for 
milk and to extend the time for conducting 
the referendum with respect to the national 
marketing quota for wheat for the market- 
ing year beginning June 1, 1982. 


Editor’s Note 





The President was attending the Interna- 
tional Meeting on Cooperation and Devel- 
opment in Cancun, Mexico, on October 23, 
the closing date of this issue. Releases and 
announcements issued during the trip, but 
not received by the Office of the Federal 
Register in time for inclusion in this issue, 
will be printed next week. 
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